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COMPARE THE 
DORAL DIFFERENCE 


Doral has fixed what you don't like 
about low ‘tar’ and nicotine smoking. 


Doral’s unusual recessed filter system's different. The filter 
doesn't fight the taste. It's got: @ Cellulon Fiber to reduce “tar” 
and nicotine. @) A unique Polyethylene Chamber. @) Special 
Smoke Baffles. @ Air Channels for easy draw. And Taste! 
Doral: the low “tar” cigarette with the high taste difference. 








Put your 
cigarette filter 
here. 


A! 
DORAL if - DORAL 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined TT mumernsenece co 
©1974 Rk. 2B TOBA: 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. FILTER, MENTHOL: 14 mg,"tar", 10 mg, nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. 74. 
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Delta is ready when you are. 


r A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Journatists do not always work from the sidelines, as Contributing 

Editor Judy Fayard and San Francisco Correspondent John Austin 
demonstrated in handling their assignments for this week’s magazine. 

Show Business Writer Fayard, working on her story on public-access 
cable television, found it “slightly unbelievable” that anyone who 





FAYARD TAPING 


AUSTIN ASTRIDE 








wants to can air his own TV show, soshe signed up for one of the cable 


companies’ minicourses in video-tape 
making. When Fayard’s editors learned 
of her interest, they asked her to im- 
merse herself in the subject by making, 
for broadcast, a program of her own. 

Newly armed with a knowledge of 8- 
to-10 pin cables, mike mixers and bat- 
tery packs, Fayard recruited Reporter- 
Researchers Jean Vallely and Edward 
Tivnan, Production Assistant Leonard 
Schulman and Ray Kennedy, a ringer 
from SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s writing 
staff, to be the cast of “The Stickball 
Show,” celebration of New York City’s 
favorite street game. With Reporter-Re- 
searcher Audrey Ball on hand as crew- 
person, Fayard taped a half-hour extem- 
poraneous discussion of stickball para- 
phernalia, followed by a_ spirited 
demonstration of the game. After hold- 
ing the 20-lb. camera for a while, says 
Fayard, “my unaccustomed arm began 
to tremble with fatigue. Thus the players 
sometimes looked as if they were carry- 
ing on in the throes of New York’s first 
earthquake.” Yet Fayard is enthralled 
by the new medium. “The immediacy of 
video tape is astonishing, and through 
public access, people can speak out as if 
they were at a town meeting, even in the 
big city.” 

Out in Wyoming, Correspondent 
Austin was reporting for our Sport sec- 
tion onanother outdoor activity—rodeo 
Yearning to participate, he settled for a 
chance to display his equestrian skills on 
a horse named Dusty. “Despite the fact 
that my spurs kept falling off my Bass 
Weejuns, I gave a credible performance. 
The assembled cowpokes were obviously 
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impressed. They tried to cover theirenvy by pretending to fall down in 
uncontrolled fits of laughter—but of course their act did not fool me.” 
Someone in charge at the rodeo decided that the TIME correspondent’s 
performance merited what he interprets as a high honor: renamed for 
the event, one of the orneriest brahma bulls around stormed into the 
arena after being loudly announced as “John Austin.” 


fk P. Davide 
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| Mrs. Hornbacher’s 25-year-old washer 


is the winner in the search for our 


oldest working Maytag automatic. 


tus MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON WASHERS, SAVERS, PORTABLE tat AND DRYERS, DISHWASHERS, DISPOSERS 





Built in 1949, 


it was the 


12th automatic 
we made. 


We’re pleased that over 25,000 women 
entered their washers in our search for 
the oldest working Maytag automatic. 
We'd like to thank each one for taking 
the time to tell us the story of her old 
faithful. 

The winner—Model AMP, Serial No. 
250012AE — is owned by Mrs. Jackie 
Hornbacher, Story City, Iowa. It will 
soon go on exhibit in the Maytag Mu- 
seum in Newton, lowa. | 

“T bought it secondhand at an auc- | 
tion in 1957 because I had a new baby | 
and needed an automatic,” says Mrs. 
Hornbacher, ‘“‘and for many years it 
did the whole wash for our two daugh- 
ters, my husband, and me.” It still 
works today. 





“T just love the new Silver Anniver- 
sary Maytag I received along with my 
$5000 prize. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if this washer follows in the footsteps 
of my old Maytag?” she concludes. 

Naturally, we don’t say all Maytags 
will equal the record Mrs. Hornbacher 
has enjoyed. But dependability is what 
we try to build into every Maytag 
Washer and Dryer. 


MAYTAG 


THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 


Vicki, 14; Vern and Jackie Hornbacher; Valerie, 17 





Tospeak 


out,clearly 





and fairly 


Not only is it a constitutional 
right...it is a moral duty. 


We believe that the inalienable 
right to free speech carries with it 
many obligations, among which is 
the duty to speak clearly and fairly 
of impending danger. 


We believe that to remain silent, 
especially when knowledge and 
experience in depth cry to be aired, 
is a moral dereliction of that duty 


We believe that to many our na- 
tional energy crisis began and 
ended with the oil embargo — an 
unfortunate misconception. That 
was an oil crisis, mislabeled an 
energy crisis 


We believe that the danger of a 
real, a severe and lasting energy 
crisis wherein great sections of our 
nation will be faced with part time 
electrical usage, is too close. That 
belief is shared in essence by the 
Federal Power Commission 


We believe we must reassess 
our natural fuel resources—recog- 
nize that we and the world have a 
limited supply of oil and gas—that 


we cannot depend upon foreign im- 
ports—that we have a super abun- 
dance of coal—that we as a nation 
must make a commitment to coal. 


We believe there is a need for 
environmental controls to protect 
the land, the air, the water. 


We endorse the mandate of the 
Clean Air Act to protect public 
health and we endorse the goals of 
rational environmentalists. 


We believe, regrettably, that a 
limited number of fanatical envi- 
ronmentalists have succeeded in 
misleading the public and many of 
our elected representatives about 
environmental needs. All too often 
they have plumped for standards 
that result in environmental over- 
kill—that have little if any scientific 
proof of demonstrable need. 


We believe that too little is being 
done too slowly—that too many 
have no real understanding of the 
time lag between approval to act 
and full operational capacity. Mines 


can't be opened overnight, equip- 
ment can’t be procured overnight. 


We believe it is folly to pressure 
for the purchase and installation of 
pollution control equipment that 
has been proven time and time 
again unreliable for major utility 
use. 


We believe that a great contribu- 
tion to solving our energy problems 
and eliminating air pollution would 
result from the release of the vast 
reserves of Government-owned 
clean fuel—the low sulfur coal in 
the West. 


We believe we must conserve 
energy at every level. To waste en- 
ergy is as wrong as inaction on the 
vital energy needs of our country. 


We believe we must express our 
sincere beliefs about our energy 
problems and the solutions to those 
problems. To do less would allow 
expertise to go unused, miscon- 
ceptions to go unchallenged and, 
possibly, economic chaos to strike 
our country. 


American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co., Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Kentucky Power Co., Kingsport Power Co., Michigan Power Co., Ohio Power Co., Wheeling Electric Co. 





Making It 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ 
Directed by TED KOTCHEFF 
Screenplay by MORDECAI RICHLER 


“You're a littl Jew boy on the 
make,” someone tells young Duddy 
Kravitz. He has already been called the 
kind of “cretinous little money-grubber 
who causes anti-Semitism,” so there is 
clearly something in Duddy’s dervish 
anxiety to succeed that rubs people the 
wrong way. It can be said, too, in favor 
of this sharp, funny movie that Duddy’s 
desperate acquisitiveness is not senti- 
mentalized or apologized for. It is only 
well understood. 

The movie is set in Montreal from 
the late 1940s onward into the first 
pale years of the ‘50s. Duddy’s father 
(Jack Warden) is a taxi driver. His 
brother is a pre-med student practically 
numb with the wish to be a WASP, to 
let the Jewishness drain out of him 
and get a life-supporting transfusion of 
blue blood. Duddy, just out of high 
school, works in a summer resort, tries 
running a roulette game on the sly, is 
hoodwinked into smuggling heroin for 
a fat-fingered hood, concocts on his 
own all sorts of wild-eyed quick- 
money schemes. The revenue from 
these assorted enterprises goes partly 
to help his brother through medical 
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Did you buy your last suit of clothes 
from the lowest bidder? 


... Or your wristwatch, your lawn mower, 
your golf clubs? Hi. I’m Ed Johnson, sales 
manager of Murphy & Miller, and my ques- 
tion makes a great deal of sense when you 
think of it. 

Let's say you're responsible for, or in- 
volved in the installation of air condition- 
ing, refrigeration, or ventilating systems 
in new construction or in an existing struc- 
ture. Compared to a suit of clothes, wrist- 
watch, or lawn mower, this building is a 
complicated project. Right? And yet, every 
day we see businessmen and other admin- 
istrators of budgets commit hundreds of 
thousands, even millions of construction 
dollars, to the lowest bidder. Period. 

| ask you, does it make sense to buy a 
building (or any part of it) in that manner 
when experience has shown it won't pro- 
vide the best suit, golf clubs, or just about 
anything else? 

So you say to me, “You've got a better 
way, Ed?” And | say to you, “Yes, and it's 
called the Design-Construct Team.” This 
differs from the conventional low bid 
method in which you must deal with sev- 
eral firms, each being responsible for 
separate parts of the project. With us, you 
get the complete environmental control 
system in one piece, in what we call our 
“Total Responsibility Package.” 

As part of the package, we take full re- 
sponsibility for survey, planning, design, 
installation, and maintenance. We figure 
how best to satisfy your needs. With our 
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own people. Sure, we provide the equip- 
ment but we don’t farm out the engineer- 
ing that can make the equipment work 
best. At the most reasonable cost. Our own 
staff of professionals makes sure of that. 

And we don’t subcontract sheet metal 
work. Or pipe fitting. Everything needed 
to make the equipment perform in first- 
class fashion comes out of our own shop. 

We provide 24-hour-a-day service with a 
fleet of 75 completely equipped trucks. 
Our service men don’t have to run back to 
the shop for a “missing part.” 

And we offer you a certified mainte- 
nance or inspection agreement with fixed 
annual costs. We don’t like to be on the 
paying end of a blank-check contract. We 
figure you don’t, either. 

One more very important thing. Our re- 
sponsibility doesn’t end there. We submit 
in writing an all-encompassing guarantee 
that the system will perform to exact mu- 
tually agreed upon specifications. 

That sir, is total responsibility. When 
you give it some thought, | believe you'll 
agree that a company that takes that re- 
sponsibility on itself should be listened to. 
So, if you're involved with any kind of con- 
struction that includes central air condi- 
tioning, refrigeration, or ventilation, I'd 
appreciate hearing from you. Just pick 
up the phone. I’m at the other end of 
HA 7-8900, 

Incidentally, that’s a darn good-looking 
suit you’re wearing! 


MURPHY & MILLER, INC. 
600 W. Taylor St. - Chicago, II!. 60607 
Telephone: HA 7-8900. 


Arthritis sufferers 
get a higher level 
of pain reliever. 
Enjoy effective relief 
from both minor 
pain and inflammation. 


Compared with plain or even buffered 
aspirin, tablet for tablet, Anacin builds 
higher levels of pain reliever in your 
bloodstream in the first few hours. And 
then, taken as directed, Anacin maintains 
a level of medication which not only re- 
lieves pain but also helps reduce inflam- 
mation that causes pain and stiffness, This 
reduction of inflammation is important 
to arthritics. 

Anacin’ contains more of this anti- 
inflammatory medication doctors recom- 
mend most than the leading aspirin or buf- 
Errective| fered aspirin tablet, In minutes, Anacin 
LEVEL speeds its relief for inflammation, pain 
and stiffness throughout your body to give 
you effective relief, long-lasting relief, 

You will find Anacin is gentle to the 
stomach and you will enjoy more free- 
dom of movement without pain. 


On Tuesday night, September 3, 
turn on your TV and turn back 
your calendar 200 years. 


ANACIN 


BUFFERED 
ASPIRIN 


ASPIRIN 














“Give Me Liberty” 
Robert Culp & Richard Kiley 


A 90-minute drama capturing the mood of the American people 
prior to the Revolution, First in a series of dramatic specials, 
From Sea to Shining Sea," sponsored by the 3M Company 


Check local listing for time and channel. amp 








DREYFUSS & WARDEN IN KRAVITZ 
Success is measured in loss. 


school and into the country club, and 
largely to buy himself a huge slice of 
lakeside real estate in the country. He 
has dreams of opening his own resort, 
and thinks often of what his grand- 
father told him: “A man without land 
is a nobody.” 

Success eludes him, cheats him, 
keeps driving him. It is his only goal be- 
cause he means to have it for an iden- 
tity, and for a kind of bludgeon. He sub- 
sidizes his brother, but he does it with 
disdain, just as he acquires his property 
—as much an assertion as an invest- 
ment. Quixotically, Duddy offers his 
grandfather, who tends a poor garden 
in his backyard, any plot he wants. But 
the old man refuses. He is fond of Dud- 
dy, but he is well on to him. Beautiful 
as it is, the land was badly got, and so 
for him will remain fallow. 

Duddy does not understand and is 
briefly hurt, but there is much else that 
he does not understand. He loses his girl 
and a close friend, but remains ada- 
mantly unconfused. His apprenticeship 
is the kind of success that can only real- 
ly be measured in loss. 

Richler, adapting his own novel, 
portrays Duddy with the kind of wis- 
dom that goes beyond explicit judgment, 
Like Richard Dreyfuss, the superb 
young actor who plays him, Richler is 
not afraid to make Duddy unlikable or 
even sometimes gross. Special attention 
should also be paid to one of Duddy’s 
most elaborate schemes: hiring a peren- 
nially drunken and pompous British film 
maker in exile to make bar mitzvah 
movies for doting parents. The film 
maker is played by Denholm Elliott, 
who is hilariously disheveled and pol- 
luted nearly past the point of preten- 
sion, a characterization of enormous 
comic skill. His bar mitzvah production 
is a triumphant, unconscious (on his 
part) parody combining the most tire- 
some features of the anthropological and 
popular front documentaries of another 
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Amway helps your income 


Scere PRU O MY LEA RO ELOY 





If the cost of living is 
winning the race against 
your income, Amway offers 
you an alternative. You can 
join the more than 200,000 
enterprising independent Anr 
way distributors —mostly 
husband-and-wife teams 
who are proving that extra 
income developed through 
the Amway opportunity 
can mean the difference 
between keeping ahead and 
going in debt. 

Likethem, you can be- 
gin an independent business 
ona part-time basis. In time, 

q it can be as small 
or as large as you 
wanttomakeit. All it 
takes is the willing- 

| ness to listen to the 
story an Amway dis- 
tributor is eager to tell you. 

He'll show you how 
you can go into business for 
aslittleas the cost of an aver- 
age pair of shoes, how you 
are supplied with all the ma- 
terials needed to start suc- 

fully, and how the Am- 

y distributor who spon- 
sors you offers additional 
help. You'll learn that every 
Amway distributor started 
exactly the same w 
that many not only solved 
their immediate budget 
problems, but built a secure 
future as well. 

So, listen to your Am- 
way distributor. Ask him to 
tell you how you can start 
making extra money now. If 
you don’t know whom to 
call, dial 800-253-7501, 
(Michigan residents dial 
800-632-9623) toll free. We'll 
help you get in touch with 
The World of Amway. 

Do it now, and start 
running out of month before 
you run out of money. Amway 
Corporation, Ada, M149301. 
Amway of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Ontario, N6A 4S5. 


Amway. 
CONG 
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We dry harder. 
_ Dry Gilbeys. Dry Boissiere. 


.and a areat dry martini. So a Gilboissiere 
*t together, the result martini has to be a qreat dry 
ost inevitably—a great it... you'll like it 











Quiet elegance 
and all that jazz in the 
heart of the 
French Quarter. 
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CINEMA 


time. Beethoven's Fifth provides the mu- 
sical score, Elliott himself the pompous 
narration, holding together shots of the 
ceremony itself, African puberty rituals 
and Nazis on the march—all pottily 
proving that little Bernie Farber, the 
junk dealer's son, stands at the conflu- 
ence of mighty historical forces 
Director Ted Kotcheff renders ev- 
erything in a kind of documentary nat- 
uralism that sometimes weakens a wild 
sense of exuberance. But at its best, and 
that is most of the time, The Appren- 
ticeship of Duddy Kravitz is fierce and 
clear-eyed, and shows toward its hero 
much the same attitude displayed by 
his grandfather—knowing but still 
affectionate 8 Jay Cocks 


The Gamblers 


CALIFORNIA SPLIT 
Directed by ROBERT ALTMAN 
Screenplay by JOSEPH WALSH 


All bets are off. George Segal and El- 
liott Gould, a pair of raveled gamblers, 
need luck bad. They go to Reno, play 
big, win even bigger, and come up emp- 
ty. Granted, there does not seem to be 
much of promise here, but Robert Alt- 
man has made a funny, smart, anxious 
movie about luck and lowlife 

One of Altman’s surest talents is the 
creation of a whole world, slightly antic 
and off-center, so that his movies (like 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller or Thieves Like 
Us) have a look of surprise, of the fa- 
miliar transposed in some evasive but 
still palpable way. Once again he en- 
joys the collaboration of his excellent art 
director, Leon Ericksen, who has con- 
structed an entire casino, brightly seedy 
and lit like a yellow-fever ward, which 
Altman populates with 24-hour night 
people. Their faces are ridden with wor- 
ry, briefly flush with success. Their bab- 
ble, their half-heard hopes framed in 
gambler's jargon, are like the running re- 
sponse of some lost congregation. They 
are Altman's chorus 

Like all his work, California Split 
(slang for high-low-split poker) has its 
own bent rhythm. It gives the feeling of 
having been made with a stoned off- 
handedness. In fact, there is a relaxed 
precision governing everything, even El- 
liott Gould’s mumbled throwaways 

Segal’s is the more kinetic perfor- 
mance. He plays a magazine writer 
named Bill Denny, separated from his 
wife, living out a drifting fantasy of risk 
and destruction. He hooks up with 
Gould at a Vegas poker parlor, and the 
two of them get their small winnings 
beaten out of them in a fast parking-lot 
brawl. From then on they become ac- 
complices in misfortune. Gould inhabits 
some sort of foggy half-world of the hard 
scuffle, keeping company with a couple 
of soft-core hookers who serve beer and 
Fruit Loops for breakfast. Segal likes the 
style, likes the dead-end quality of the 
life, and he leaps into it with gusto, Win- 
ning is the best way to work out of mel- 
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“1 finally met a man who’s more than just talk. 
He’s a banker with American National?’ 


* His name is Dick Schwartz. 
I told hima little about our 


business and he came back with 
some ideas that really make 
sense. 

He said it sounded like 


we've got cash in our collection 
pipeline, and we ought to get it 


out. He mentioned an 
automated draft program, and 
a financial forecasting system, 
that sound like they could 
tighten things up a lot. 

And he told me 
something about export 
finance that could really open 


that market up for us. 

Next time he’s here, I 
want you to meet him. You'll 
be impressed. Dick doesn’t just 
know a lot. 

He looks like the kind of 
guy who can make things 
happen, too?’ 


AMERICAN NATIONAL = 


LaSalle at Washington/LaSalle at Wacker Phone (312) 661.5000/Member FDIC 
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CINEMA 


ancholy, but once Segal and Gould hit 
big, they crap out. 

California Split is a rejoinder to the 
terse, glamorously tense world of The 
Cincinnati Kid, where the green felt is 
turned into a field of honor. It may be 
the first movie about gamblers that does 
not require any knowledge of the rules 
of a game. California Split is about com- 
pulsion, not betting, so the conventions 
are disregarded. There are no looming 
closeups of nervously shifting eyes, 
sweaty foreheads and shaky hands. Alt- 
man’s premise is that getting hooked 
on gambling is the kind of emotional 
brinkmanship that is suicide by inch- 
es. This knowledge runs through Cal- 
ifornia Split like a cold current and 
is the source of the movie's stubborn 
power. 8J.C. 


Melon-choly Baby 


MR. MAJESTYK 
Directed by RICHARD FLEISCHER 
Screenplay by ELMORE LEONARD 


Fresh from his fascistic triumphs as 
a vigilante on the sidewalks of New 
York in Death Wish, busy Charles Bron- 
son is now giving equal time to liber- 
almindedness. As Mr. Majestyk, he 
plays a farmer trying to keep the Mafia 
out of his melon patch and a nice crew 
of Mexican migrants at work there, la- 
bor goons notwithstanding. Bronson’s 
style is more suited to the open country 
than it is to the urban landscape. 

It takes some doing for Writer Leon- 
ard to get the gangsters stirring about 
credibly in the south 40, but Director 
Fleischer manages a few action sequenc- 
es that occasionally distract one from 
the general silliness of the whole enter- 
prise. Al Lettieri may be the heaviest- 
handed heavy now operating in the 
movies, but he does bring a certain en- 
tertaining enthusiasm to his work as a 
big-city hit man lost in the alien corn. 
Any other actor might have broken up 
when required to order an innocent and 
helpless melon crop to be machine- 
gunned as an act of vengeance. But the 
sadistic gleam in Lettieri’s eye burns 
bright through a scene that proves there 
is entirely too much juice and rind in 
our movies today. ® Richard Schickel 
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Match them to the “‘B’s” quick 
LsF-lalelilaleM-lalem ole-leit-Merelalice] B-la le} 
you'll get the feeling that you are 
part of the car. 

And that it is part of you. 

That's the way we build them. 
The four-speed, short-throw gear- 
box puts your reflexes in touch with 
al-Mcoleltl-i@ielticres di lslel-1amWA:): hon on 
engine. And the 10.75-inch front 
disc brakes are there-to ease you 
down to just the right speed at just 
the right moment for just the right 
downshift. 

The race-seasoned suspension 
works with the quick action of the 
rack and pinion steering, keeping a 
firm commitment with the road. 

It all comes together whether 
you're behind the wheel—slaloming 
through the pylons of a gymkhana, 


Match your reflexes 
toan MGB’s. 








negotiating the curves on a twisting 
stretch of scenic route or arrowing 
down a flat slab of expressway. 

The MGB is complete with full 
sports car instrumentation, includ- 
Tate Me-Ceuslelil-) (clam (el Mele (eluil-1 cla lale| 
gauges to monitor fuel level, water 
temperature, oil pressure, and 
battery. MGB also sports reclining 
bucket seats, wrapped steering 
ali emer: 1eel-i tale Mel Merete) (-Temuil-le ps 
style wheels and radial-ply tires. 

So give your reflexes something 
to react to. See your MG dealer. 
For his name and address, call 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, call 
(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll free. 


BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC. 
Leonia, New Jersey 07605 


The sports car America loved first. CD) 
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Lost Legend 


The age seems to lack full-blown he- 
roes, but Tennessee’s Buford Pusser tried 
in his own inimitable fashion to fill the 
bill. Pusser did not like what he saw 
when he came home to rural McNairy 
County from the Marines in the early 
‘60s. He got himself elected sheriff and 
began a six-year crusade against moon- 
shining, prostitution and gambling. 
Some opposed his methods, which oc- 
casionally bent the law in the course of 
upholding it, but none doubted his cour- 
age. He survived seven attempts on his 
life, including a 1967 ambush in which 








Px = 
BUFORD PUSSER WIELDING BIG STICKS 
None doubted his courage. 
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his wife was killed and half his face shot 
away. His fearlessness inspired the high- 
ly acclaimed film Walking Tall (TIME, 
May 21, 1973), in which Pusser, as 
played by look-alike Actor Joe Don 
Baker, wielded a big stick against 
wrongdoers with devastating effect. Last 
week Pusser, 36, died when his new 
sports car ran off Highway 64 near Sel- 
mer, Tenn. Ironically, hours before his 
death, he had signed a contract to meld 
art and life by playing himself in the 
movie sequel to Walking Tall. 


Club-Soda Time Capsule 


Great events produce newspapers 
and magazines that people instinctively 
preserve for their historic import. But 
most Americans today who have set 
aside issues of the recent momentous 
weeks to relive the tumult with their 
children and grandchildren will, 50 
years hence, confront what today’s 
grandparent usually finds on a trip to 
the attic—crumbling, yellowed newspa- 
pers inexorably turning to dust. A few 
years ago an assistant professor of li- 
brarianship at the University of Wash- 
ington named Richard Smith devised a 
simple formula for ensuring the surviv- 
al of history-making newsprint. His in- 
novation is ripe for use now. The rec- 
ipe, which is meant solely for printed 
matter, not handwritten letters, reads 
like a home remedy for a Watergate-in- 
duced headache: dissolve a milk of mag- 
nesia tablet in a quart of club soda and 
chill the solution overnight. Then pour 
it into a pan or tray large enough to ac- 
commodate a flattened newspaper, soak 
the newspaper for an hour and pat dry. 

By that elementary process the acid- 
ic decomposition that slowly destroys 
the cellulose fibers in paper is arrested. 
Thus most of today’s paper, which nor- 
mally lasts from 50 to 100 years, can, 
with repeated soakings in the milk of 
magnesia solution at 50-year intervals, 
be made to last up to 200 years longer 
Shake well before using 


Slowing Down 


When Congress passed legislation 
recommending that the states adopt a 
55 m.p.h. speed limit as a means of curb- 
ing gasoline consumption, most observ- 
ers predicted an additional boon—a de- 
crease in traffic fatalities. Sure enough, 
last month when the National Safety 
Council released highway-death-toll fig- 
ures for the first six months in 1974, 
deaths were down a heartening 23% 
from the same period in 1973. While not- 


ing that the energy crisis had decreased 
the number of cars on the road, the coun- 
cil still gave credit for the downturn to 
the 55-m.p.h. speed limit, calling it a 
“major contributing factor.” 

But that was moving too fast for Lee 
N. Hames, safety-education director of 
the American Medical Association. In 
an editorial in the current Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Hames 
doubts that the reduced speed limit de- 
served quite so much credit, arguing that 
the energy shortage had reduced the 
number of miles driven. Besides, said 
Hames, “most crashes occur at speeds 
of less than 55 m.p.h. anyway.” 

Not to be outdone in the war of sta- 
tistics, the NSC has countered with more 
of its own. Said one spokesman in re- 
joinder: “Travel on 31 representative 
turnpikes during the first five months 
of this year was down 14% from the first 
five months of 1973, but fatalities were 
down 60%.” The lowered speed limit 
seemed a likely explanation. What is 
more, said the NSC, there were 3.4 deaths 
per 100 million miles driven for the first 
six months of 1974, down from an av- 
erage 4.27 for all of 1973. As for the 
A.M.A. contention that most crashes oc- 
cur at speeds under 55 m.p.h., sniffed 
one official, it “neglected to say that 
nearly one-half of all fatal accidents oc- 
cur at speeds over 50 m.p.h.” 


The Last Marshal 


In 1970 there were 40 hijackings on 
US. airlines; and to halt the illegal sei- 
zure of commercial aircraft, the Feder- 
al Aviation Administration and the US. 
Customs Service in the same year ini- 
tiated the sky-marshal program. Besides 
serving on the ground as plainclothes 
watchdogs, armed sky marshals wearing 
civilian clothes boarded commercial 
flights to thwart the would-be skyjacker, 
Atits peak in 1973, the sky-marshal pro- 
gram had 1,050 men flying selected U.S. 
routes. Last week the Department of 
Transportation, which has overseen the 
program since its inception, announced 
that the sky-marshal program has come 
to an end, The last sky marshal was tak- 
en out of the air in June. The ground in- 
spection program that submits all pas- 
sengers and baggage to electronic 
scrutiny had made the sky marshals ob- 
solete. No sky marshal ever fired a shot 
aboard an aircraft, but the DOT called 
the program, which cost an estimated 
$150 million, a singular success. It 
spurred development of the technology 
that now dissuades or snares the poten- 
tial skyjacker before boarding. 
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PRESIDENT FORD TELLING THE VETERANS THATHE WILL EXTEND LENIENCY TO DESERTERS AND DRAFT DODGERS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


A Sure Touch in Ford’s Second Week 


“Like President Truman and Pres- 
ident Lincoln before him, I found on my 
desk, where the buck stops, the urgent 
problem of how to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, And I intend to do that.” 


With those words, President Gerald 
Ford last week reaffirmed his promise 
to restore a sense of national unity and 
purpose—to replace, as his friend and 
adviser Bryce Harlow expresses it, a na- 
tional frown with a national smile. To 
that end, Ford maintained a headlong 
pace throughout the second full week 
of his presidency. 

He nominated former New York 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller as Vice 
President. He declared a policy of le- 
niency toward Viet Nam War-era draft 
evaders and deserters. He let it be known 
that he “probably” will run for Presi- 
dent in 1976. He worked from early 
morning to late at night, signing bills, 
giving speeches, issuing proclamations, 
and meeting with an enormous number 
of people in the White House and on 
Capitol Hill. 

The activity was calculated to pro- 
ject an image of a Chief Executive who 
was firmly in command and to dimin- 
ish whatever doubts might still linger 
over the transition from Richard Nix- 
on to a new and untested President 
Much as Lyndon Johnson did in the 
weeks after John F. Kennedy’s assas- 
sination, Ford was reaching out for a na- 
tional consensus, a show of bipartisan 
support—and he was doing it with a sure 
touch. Declared Democratic Senator 
Edward Kennedy of Ford's first days as 
President: “It’s been excellent. I don’t 
think he’s missed a beat.” 
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After a last, 20-lap swim in the pool 
of his Alexandria, Va., home on Mon- 
day morning—soon afterward, the 
Fords moved into the White House—the 
President began his exhausting week 
He flew to Chicago aboard Air Force 
One to address the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. It was Ford's first out-of-town trip 
as President, and he and his wife Betty 
were greeted at Chicago’s O'Hare Air- 
port with a flubbed announcement. “La- 
dies and gentlemen,” a voice intoned 
over the airport’s loudspeakers, “the 
President of the United States and Mrs. 
Nixon.” 

Mussed Hair. Along the city’s most 
stylish street, North Michigan Avenue, 
the Fords were greeted by moderate- 
sized but enthusiastic crowds. The Pres- 
ident stood in the open limousine, wav- 
ing both hands and clasping them like 
a victorious prizefighter. At one point, 
he plunged into the crowd, shaking 
hands and grinning as young girls stood 
on tiptoe to kiss him and muss his hair 
The only discordant note was sounded 
by several thousand Greek Americans 
who were demonstrating in Grant Park 
across the street from the V.F.W. con- 
vention in the Conrad Hilton hotel 
They were protesting U.S. policy in Cy- 
prus, but their principal target was Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger, not 
Ford. Demanded one placard: FORD, 
FIRE KISSINGER. 

Inside the hotel, the 4,750 veterans 
warmly applauded Ford’s announce- 
ment that he had nominated Richard 
Roudebush, a former V.F.W. national 
commander and ex-Representative 
from Indiana, as Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs. The audience cheered and 


clapped loudly as Ford departed from 
his bland prepared text and declared 
that “unconditional, blanket amnesty 
for anyone who illegally evaded or fled 
military service is wrong.” But the vet- 
erans sat in shocked silence as Ford went 
on to say that he wanted the deserters 
and draft dodgers who fled abroad dur- 
ing the Viet Nam War “to come home 
if they want to work their way back.’ 
Pledging to throw “the weight of my 
presidency into the scales of justice on 
the side of leniency,” he added: “I re- 
ject amnesty, and I reject revenge.” 

Ford did not explain what condi- 
tions he would attach to clemency; he 
will determine that after Attorney Gen- 
eral William Saxbe and Defense Secre- 
tary James Schlesinger report to him be- 
fore Sept. 1 on the problem. But it 
seemed probable that some kind of pub- 
lic service will be the price for amnesty 
No one knows for certain how many 
men would be affected. Ford set the to- 
tal of draft evaders and deserters at 
50,000, a figure perhaps largely based 
on Government estimates of 4,400 draft 
evaders, 8,900 men actually convicted 
of breaking the Selective Service law and 
28,600 deserters still AWOL. 

A majority of the draft resisters and 
deserters interviewed by TIME corre- 
spondents last week said that they would 
accept nothing less than unconditional 
amnesty, explaining that anything less 
would imply wrongdoing on their part 
On the opposite side of the touchy is- 
sue, the V.F.W. took an equally ad- 
amant stand against Ford’s change in 
Administration policy. The day after 
his speech, the organization adopted a 
resolution rejecting any kind of am- 
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Reaching out for a national consensus and bipartisan support. 


nesty for those who refused to fight in 
Viet Nam. 

On the way back to Washington, 
Ford, in shirtsleeves and with his tie 
loosened, strolled aft to Air Force One's 
press section to explain his change of 
policy and why he had picked such a 
hostile audience for his announcement. 
He said that his thinking had been 
shaped in part by the views of his chil- 
dren and those of former Defense Sec- 
retary and Close Friend Melvin Laird, 
who had unsuccessfully tried to get Nix- 
on to modify his hard-line stance. More- 


over, Ford had concluded that his pledge 
to bind up the nation’s wounds required 
a new approach. He explained: “You 
can’t talk about healing unless you're go- 
ing to use it in the broadest context.” 
His choice of audience was equally de- 
liberate. Said Ford: “I thought that the 
right audience would be an audience 
that might be difficult. It would have 
been a little cowardice, I think, if I'd 
picked an audience that was ecstatic.” 
Next day House and Senate lead- 
ers, Cabinet members and reporters 
crowded into the Oval Office for Ford’s 


The President's Eyes and Ears 


A glass of Rebel Yell bourbon close 
at hand and classical music playing soft- 
ly on the stereo, the ex—newspaper re- 
porter mulls over ideas at home for the 
next presidential speech. By 2 a.m., he 
is pounding away at his portable type- 
writer, smoothly capturing the cadences 
and patterns of his boss's speaking style. 
Next morning, red-eyed from a night 
without sleep but wearing his favorite 
cream-colored suit, he hands his manu- 
script to the President in the Oval Of- 
fice, then argues tenaciously in defense 
of every word. Only rarely does Gerald 
Ford ask for a revision of an idea or 
even a phrase. 

Such is the frenetic working pace 
—and enormous influence over the Pres- 
ident—of Robert Trowbridge Hart- 
mann, 57, Ford’s chief speechwriter, 
political adviser, troubleshooter and 
confidant. Other White House intimates 
regard the conservative Hartmann as 
Ford’s most trusted Counsellor. “The 
President knows that Bob is smarter 
than hell and straight as an arrow with 
him,” says Bryce Harlow, an ex-advis- 
er to Richard Nixon who serves on 
Ford’s kitchen cabinet. Adds another 
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presidential aide: “Bob's the President's 
eyes and ears. It would be impossible to 
overemphasize his importance.” Sum- 
moned by a beeper when needed by 
Ford, Hartmann finds that his duties 
have no clear boundaries. “My role is 
best described by that door over there,” 
he says, nodding toward the portal that 
leads from his sparsely furnished office, 
once occupied by Rose Mary Woods, to 
the Oval Office a few paces away. “My 
main function is to do what seems to 
the boss to be the most important thing 
to do next.” 
o 

It was Hartmann who persuaded 
Ford to strive for independence as Vice 
President and avoid becoming overcom- 
mitted to Nixon’s Watergate defense. 
Hartmann crafted Ford’s well-received 
Inaugural Address, his first speech as 
President to Congress and his speech last 
week appealing for leniency for desert- 
ers and draft dodgers. Hartmann also 
was the only White House aide who par- 
ticipated in Ford's selection of a nom- 
inee for Vice President. He tabulated the 
names recommended by Republican 
Congressmen, Governors and others, 
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announcement of his vice-presidential 
nominee, Nelson Rockefeller (see cover 
story page 14). The President had care- 
fully touched all political bases before- 
hand, personally notifying the runners- 
up, Republican National Chairman 
George Bush and NATO Ambassador 
Donald Rumsfeld, telephoning former 
President Nixon in San Clemente and 
the congressional leadership. At 10:04 
a.m., Ford and Rockefeller entered the 
room and clasped each other's waists as 
the President introduced his nominee, 
saying that “it was a tough call for a 
tough job.” The low-key presentation 
was far different from the East Room ex- 
travaganza that Nixon staged for the an- 
nouncement of Ford as his nominee for 
Vice President. 

Will Run. The choice of Rockefeller 
set off speculation that Ford would run 
for President in 1976 and Rockefeller 
would be his running mate. Rather than 
discourage such talk about his future, 
Ford disclosed through Press Secretary 
J.F. terHorst that he “probably” will run 
in 1976, though he gave no indication 
as to whether Rockefeller would also be 
on the ticket. The declaration was a 
striking break with the tradition that a 
President wait until election year to re- 
veal his intentions. An aide close to the 
President explained that Ford’s compet- 
itive instincts led him to emulate Pres- 
idents Truman and Johnson, both of 
whom inherited the presidency, and 
“make it on his own.” He may also have 
wanted to assure Republican conserva- 
tives, some of whom only tolerate 
Rockefeller, that Ford intends to head 





and later discreetly checked out the 
three finalists, though Ford never con- 
fided in him that he had settled on Nel- 
son Rockefeller. All through the process, 
Hartmann adamantly refused to talk 
with reporters. 

That seeming aloofness only aug- 
mented Hartmann’s longstanding rep- 
utation for brusqueness and abrasive- 
ness. After he became a Counsellor to 
the President, his father, Miner Hart- 
mann, 85, sent him a vial of silicon car- 
bide, which is used in grinding steel. 
“You grew up on it,” explained an ac- 
companying note from the elder Hart- 
mann, a patent attorney in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., and former chemist who once 
directed research for the Carborundum 
Co. Even Wife Roberta concedes that 
Hartmann “does not have time to be 
as tactful as some people would wish.” 
But he can also be garrulous and ge- 
nial, particularly while reminiscing 
with old friends from his days as a 
reporter. 

Born in Rapid City, S. Dak., Hart- 
mann was raised in Niagara Falls and 
California, where his family moved 
when he was nine in hopes that a warm- 
er climate would end his repeated bouts 
with pneumonia. After he graduated 
from Stanford University in 1938, a 
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the ticket. Whatever the case, the dec- 
laration erased any weakness he might 
have had as a possible lame-duck Pres- 
ident in his dealings with Congress and 
the Republican Party. 

During the week, Ford went out of 
his way to invite a wide spectrum of 
Americans to the White House. He lis- 
tened to the views of 16 members of the 
congressional Black Caucus and assured 
them that social-welfare programs 
would not be the only targets of his 
spending cuts. Later, as token of his re- 
solve, he signed two important pieces 
of domestic legislation into law. One au- 
thorizes $11.9 billion to house low-in- 
come people; the other provides $25.4 
billion in aid to public elementary and 
secondary schools. Said Ford: “I suspect 
this is the first federal aid to education 
bill ever signed by a lefthanded Pres- 
ident.” The President also signed a bill 
that revived the Cost of Living Council 
to monitor wages and prices. 

On another day, the President sur- 
rounded himself with some of the most 
outspoken women in Congress, among 
them New York Representatives Bella 
Abzug and Shirley Chisholm, as he 
signed a proclamation making Aug. 26, 
the 54th anniversary of women’s suf- 
frage, Women’s Equality Day. He also 
urged that the remaining states ratify 
the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution. Quipped one of the wom- 
en at the gathering: “It looks like a cho- 
rus line.” Responded Ford: “You girls 
are the Rockettes.” It is a measure of 
both the times and Ford’s style that he 
gol away with it; even Bella grinned 
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WITH BLACK CONGRESSMEN DURING A MEETING IN THE CABINET ROOM 
“People who can negotiate survive better.” 


The President spent much of his 
week cementing relations with Con- 
gressmen, Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans. He was host at a series of meet- 
ings in the Oval Office with legislators, 
both individually and in small groups, to 
discuss pending bills. Twice he dropped 
in on his former colleagues on Capitol 
Hill. The first time was when he paid 
tribute to Mike Mansfield, who set a rec- 
ord last week for longevity as Senate ma- 
jority leader: more than 13% years. Said 
Ford: “It proves that people who can ne- 
gotiate survive better than those who 


globe-trotting student tour of Japan, 
China and Europe whetted his interest 
in journalism, and he joined the Los An- 
geles Times to cover the police and local 
courts. In 1954 he was made chief of 
the newspaper's first full-time Washing- 
ton bureau and soon became one of then 
Vice President Nixon’s favorite report- 
ers. But in 1962, after Otis Chandler suc- 
ceeded his archconservative father as 
publisher, he sent Hartmann to cover 
news from Rome because the reporter 
was philosophically out of tune with 
both the new management and the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

Hartmann returned to Washington 
two years later as publicist for the Unit- 
ed Nations’ Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, became editor of position pa- 
pers for the House’ Republican 
Conference in 1966 and began his close 
association with Ford, who was then Re- 
publican leader in the House. In 1969 
Hartmann joined Ford’s staff as legis- 
lative assistant and quickly won his 
boss’s admiration for his willingness to 
work long hours, his avid embrace of 
conservative principles and his skill as 
a writer. Hartmann proudly recalls how 
he helped gore the Democratic Admin- 
istration by exploiting the phrase “cred- 
ibility gap” and by publicizing the num- 


take a flat, adamant attitude.” Later in 
the week, Ford visited the Capitol again 
to make brief speeches to the House and 
Senate. “I just wanted to stop by today 
and say hello,” he said, “and to officially 
inaugurate Pennsylvania Avenue as a 
two-way street.” Both chambers re- 
sponded with thunderous applause. As a 
further bipartisan touch, the President 
had a portrait of Harry Truman, whom 
Ford admires for his courage and 
straightforwardness, hung on a wall in 
the Cabinet Room next to a portrait of 
his other favorite President, Lincoln 


ber of Government contracts given to 
some of President Johnson's chief finan- 
cial backers. During those years Hart- 
mann also wrote position papers on leg- 
islative issues for the Republican House 
leaders. “We called them Constructive 
Republican Alternative Programs,” he 
says, “which formed the acronym 
CRAP.” 
. 

When Ford became Vice President, 
he named Hartmann his chief of staff. 
But Hartmann proved to be a poor ad- 
ministrator, and after Ford was sworn 
in as President he made a point of re- 
taining General Alexander M. Haig Jr 
as White House chief of staff. Hartmann 
nonetheless remains the President's 
most influential and most nearly indis- 
pensable adviser. To master the gruel- 
ing White House pace, he has given up 
cigarettes, coffee and martinis and 
dropped, at least temporarily, his hob- 
by of snorkeling and taking underwater 
photographs near his vacation home in 
St. Croix. He still swims daily in the 
pool behind his home in Westgate, Md., 
and plays boccie, an Italian bowling 
game that he learned in Rome, on his 
backyard court. But most of his time is 
now spent in the White House only a 
beep away from the President. 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY /COVER STORY 


A Natural Force on a National Stage 


Few men in American public life 
have sought the presidency with more 
fervor than Nelson Rockefeller. “When 
you think of all I had,” he once ex- 
plained, “what else was there to aspire 
to?” Nothing would divert him from his 
ambition, least of all the vice presiden- 
cy, which he twice spurned when the 
nomination was offered to him. “The 
Vice President is stand-by equipment,” 
he complained. “I don’t think I'm cut 
out to be a No. 2 guy.” But last week, 
pending Congress’s approval, that is 
what he finally accepted. At 66, after 
three decades of bruising combat in the 
political and bureaucratic wars, he 
seems prepared to enjoy his new role. 

Restoring Confidence. Whatever 
personal reservations he may have had, 
the country was plainly relieved and ap- 
proving. After a series of numbing 
shocks to the system, a new team was 
in place in the White House. To restore 
national confidence, it was necessary to 
pick the best man for the vice presiden- 
cy, and few would deny that Rockefel- 
ler fitted that description. After review- 
ing his record in private enterprise, 
diplomacy, the Federal Government 
and as Governor of New York, Pres- 
ident Ford put him at the top of his list 
“The President was not looking for the 
survival of the Republican Party but for 
the survival of the Republic,” explained 
his chief aide Robert Hartmann. “The 
overwhelming criterion was whether the 
Vice President could step into the top 
spot if he had to.” 

Ford’s selection of Rockefeller is an 


indication of his own political maturity 
A less secure President might have been 
fearful of naming so dynamic a person- 
ality. But Ford is apparently more than 
ready to share the powers and perqui- 
sites of his office. “He isn’t the kind of 
man who tries to hold the reins in tight 
and keep all the powers to himself,” says 
a former Senator who knows him well 
“That certainly wasn’t the way he op- 
erated as minority leader. I think he feels 
the President has such immense power 
that there is no need to pull things in 
that tightly.” 

Rockefeller, in fact, should make it 
easier for Ford to govern. He appeals to 
those elements of the party that have 
never been a significant part of Ford's 
constituency: liberals and big-city eth- 
nic groups. He also enjoys uniquely close 
relations with both business and labor 
and can attract the kind of talent need- 
ed to cope with Ford’s biggest problem 
inflation. Despite past battles with par- 
ty conservatives, he is not likely to of- 
fend many people today. He has made 
at least a token peace with the right. 
Moreover, he is no longer the political 
threat he used to be. Age is fast remov- 
ing him from contention; Ford plans to 
run for the presidency in 1976, and 
Rockefeller will be 72 in 1980. In the 
meantime, Ford has ample leisure to 
groom a successor and eventually install 
him as Vice President if Rockefeller 
moves on to a Cabinet post. Rockefeller, 
on the other hand, would probably be 
the last to admit that he is too old to 
run. Refusing to tell reporters last week 


FORD PRESENTING ROCKEFELLER AS HIS NOMINEE FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
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whether he intended to make another 
try for the presidency, he reminded them 
ofa couple of very elder statesmen. “Did 
you ever know Golda Meir?” he asked. 
“Konrad Adenauer? I knew them well 
Great people.” 

Though Ford had Rockefeller in 
mind from the start, he kept his opin- 
ion to himself. He wanted to draw party 
leaders into the decision, and he was 
anxious to keep his options open in case 
Rockefeller, for some reason, did not 
work out. The first faint sign that the 
President was thinking of Rockefeller 
was given even before Richard Nixon 
left the White House. Ford’s old House 
associate Melvin Laird, now a Reader's 
Digest executive, announced that he sup- 
ported Rocky for Vice President if Ford 
took over as President. Though Ford had 
not asked Laird to float the trial bal- 
loon, he did nothing to stop it. 

Silent Guns. Once it would have 
been swiftly punctured by the party’s 
right wing, which was outraged when 
Rockefeller refused to support Barry 
Goldwater in the 1964 presidential race 
This time there were a few random shots 
but no fusillade. The balloon stayed 
afloat, and so did Rockefeller’s chanc- 
es. A few conservative diehards grum- 
bled, but the big guns were relatively 
silent. Texas Senator John Tower said 
that Rockefeller would be O.K., though 
not his first choice. Senator Goldwater 
doubted that Rockefeller would go over 
with the G.O.P. rank and file, but would 
not oppose the New Yorker. Said a top 
White House adviser: “The President 
discovered, somewhat to his surprise, 
that the ancient bile among conserva- 
tives had diminished. Rockefeller was 
no longer able to make the dragon show 
its teeth.” 

To test opinion further, Ford called 
upon some 300 assorted Senators, Con- 
gressmen, Governors, state party chair- 
men and committeemen to list their top 
three choices for Veep. Rockefeller 
topped the Governors’ list, while George 
Bush, the G.O.P. national chairman, led 
among Congressmen and state officials 
With the support of G.O.P. conserva- 
tives, Richard L. Herman, Nebraska 
committeeman, opened a drive for Bush 
But Ford noted that Rockefeller had not 
been given a thumbs-down by any group 
polled. Along with Laird, two other Ford 
intimates, Michigan Senator Robert 
Griffin and Presidential Adviser Bryce 
Harlow, supported Rockefeller—and so 
did Henry Kissinger. 

The decision had virtually been 
made, though Ford was still considering 
a list of five possibilities: Rockefeller, 
Bush, NATO Ambassador Donald Rums- 
feld, who is a member of Ford’s tran- 
sition team, and Tennessee Senators 
William Brock and Howard Baker. The 
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KISSINGER CONGRATULATING ROCKEFELLER 
Survival of the republic. 


President asked the FBI to run a check 
on Rockefeller, Bush and Rumsfeld. The 
agency reported that there was no de- 
rogatory information in FBI or IRS files 
Then Ford submitted all five names to 
the special prosecutor to find out if there 
were any Watergate connections 
Rockefeller, in fact, had been slightly 
bruised when he was falsely accused a 
week earlier of providing campaign 
funds for dirty tricks in the 1972 elec- 
tion. The five candidates were all de- 
clared clean 

Relaxed Desire. Over the week- 
end, the President phoned Rockefeller, 
who was vacationing at his summer 
home in Seal Harbor, Me. For an hour, 
Ford quizzed him about personal mat- 
ters. Says a White House aide: “He 
asked Rocky the questions you'd ask 
anybody after the Eagleton and Agnew 
affairs.” By Monday, Ford was prepared 
to go ahead. He asked Alexander Haig 
to phone Rockefeller and instruct him 
to be at the White House at 9 the next 
morning. When Rockefeller arrived, he 
and Ford made a joint call to Nixon to 
inform him of the decision. Replied the 
former President: “A big man for a big 
job.” 

Then Ford and Rockefeller strode 
into the Oval Office, where congressio- 
nal leaders awaited the new Vice Pres- 
ident—designate. Said Ford of his choice 
“He is known across the land as a per- 
son dedicated to the free enterprise sys- 
tem, a person who is recognized abroad 
for his talents, for his dedication to mak- 
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ing this a peaceful world.” In a plain, 
brief statement, Rockefeller declared 
that because of his “openness,” the Pres- 
ident had “already reawakened faith 
and hope.” He made it clear that he is 
reconciled to his new post: “I am now 
in a position of relaxed desire to be help- 
ful to this nation in any way I can.” 
Reaction among congressional lead- 
ers on both sides of the aisle was as fa- 
vorable to Rockefeller as it had been to 
the earlier selection of Ford as Vice Pres- 
ident. “I think he’s a good choice,” said 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
“A recognized national leader and world 
figure,” echoed House Speaker Carl Al- 
bert. Added House Majority Leader 
Thomas P. O'Neill, “He has ability and 
charisma.” Rocky turned on some of 
that charisma as he made a quick cam- 
paign tour on the Hill. “Keep your fin- 
gers crossed,” he said, referring to his 
prospects for confirmation. “Maybe I 
won't be able to live up to expectations.” 
Rockefeller does not really expect 
to have trouble getting confirmed, but 
the process could be long and grueling. 
His personal fortune (see box) will be ex- 
haustively investigated. Nothing un- 
seemly is expected to turn up in his tax 
returns or campaign expenditures. “The 
Rockefeller financial records are ex- 
tremely well organized,” says New York 
Senator Jacob Javits. “He's very order- 
ly about that sort of thing.” With his 
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family wealth to draw on, Rockefeller 
would scarcely be tempted to cut finan- 
cial corners. Asked if he planned to ac- 
cept the Vice President’s salary, he re- 
sponded wryly: “I don’t see why not. I 
don’t know what the salary is, but I'll 
find out.” 

There are political reasons, however, 
for prolonging the hearings. The longer 
Rockefeller is tied up on Capitol Hill, 
the less time he will have to campaign 
for G.O.P. candidates this fall—and 
Democrats properly respect his clout on 
the hustings. 

Facing Terror. Already Rockefel- 
ler’s staff is taking shape, although no 
appointments have been officially an- 
nounced. Hugh Morrow, for 15 years 
Rockefeller’s speechwriter and press 
spokesman, will be the press secretary 
for the Vice President. James M. Can- 
non, a onetime political reporter who 
helped lobby revenue sharing through 
Congress, is expected to become Rocke- 
feller’s liaison with Congress. Joseph 
Persico, a former USIA staffer, will be 
the Veep’s chief speechwriter, though he 
admits to experiencing “blank-page ter- 
ror” when he starts composing a speech 
“I now have trouble writing a business 
letter without making it sound like Cae- 
sar haranguing the Etruscans,” he says 
Ann Whitman, who was once President 
Eisenhower's secretary, will continue to 
be Rockefeller’s personal secretary, a 


Rocky’s Wealth 


The exact wealth of Nelson Rocke- 
feller has been a guarded family secret 
Now, however, the extent of his assets 
will be disclosed to the Senate Rules 
Committee and the House Judiciary 
Committee as part of his confirmation 
as Vice President. In the meantime, the 
best estimates of Rockefeller’s holdings 
confirm his status as the Croesus of 
American public officials. 

With his wife Happy and their chil- 
dren who are minors, Rockefeller is in 
control of properties, art, trusts, secu- 
rities and foundation endowments worth 
about $250 million, a figure that prob- 
ably reflects the stock market’s recent 
decline. It is not clear whether or not 
this figure includes Nelson’s participa- 
tion in general family trusts; if it does 
not, his assets could be greater. The fam- 
ily wealth constitutes one of the most 
powerful financial forces in the world. 

Oil was the original source of the 
family’s wealth and is still an impor- 
tant business interest, although substan- 
tially less than before. Nelson’s grand- 
father John D. Rockefeller created the 
Standard Oil Trust, becoming a billion- 
aire in the process. Nelson and his sib- 
lings shared the inheritance of his leg- 
endary grandfather. Today the Vice 
President-designate’s assets are widely 
scattered in various foundations, family 


trusts and securities. Aside from hold- 
ings in the Exxon Corporation, Nelson 
is said to own stock in the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, whose chairman is Broth- 
er David, although the bank’s officials 
refuse to confirm this. Rockefeller’s 
aides will not disclose his other hold- 
ings, but he reportedly has substantial 
investments in Rockefeller Center in 
midtown Manhattan and the Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corporation, 
which invests in developing countries 
a 

Personally, Nelson owns one of the 
most valuable private art collections in 
the world, consisting of some 1,500 
pieces. The Rockefeller clan’s 3,000- 


acre estate in Pocantico Hills, north of 


New York City, houses much of the col- 
lection—and includes as well several 
swimming pools, a huge “playhouse,” 
tennis courts, a golf course and lovely 
reaches of woodland. During the sum- 
mer, Nelson and his wife spend time at 
their home in Seal Harbor on the coast 
of Maine. They own a 25-room Fifth Av- 
enue apartment in New York City, an 
estate on Foxhall Road in Washington, 
D.C., and an 18,000-acre ranch in Ven- 
ezuela. There are no firm figures on 
Rockefeller’s cash income. But one es- 
timate, made in 1959 when he became 
Governor of New York, put his divi- 
dend income at $80,000—each week. In 
1964 his various investments were be- 
lieved to return some $5 million a year 
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job she has held for twelve years. 
Once he is confirmed, the Rocke- 
feller style will at last have national 
scope. Even the Empire State has at 
times seemed too small a stage for 
Rockefeller’s vast ambitions. There is no 
question that his plans are as extensive 
as his family fortune, stretching bound- 
lessly in all directions. He was the chief 
promoter, for example, of revenue shar- 
ing, one domestic innovation of the 
Nixon Administration that seems des- 
tined to survive. If he is not a politician 
of remarkable depth—not especially el- 
oquent or incisive—he is one of extraor- 
dinary breadth. His impulse is expan- 
sionist: where there is a need, fill it—and 
the sooner the better. Let routine ad- 
ministrators tidy up afterward. Rocke- 
feller has exuberantly strewn New York 
State with his political largesse. Most of 
it has been beneficent (schools, hospi- 
tals, mass transit, antipollution facili- 
ties), but some has been dubious (his 
massive $1 billion concrete and marble 
Albany mall, which will rehouse much 
of the state government when it is com- 
pleted in 1975—five years late). To crit- 
ics of the mall, who have labeled it “in- 
stant Stonehenge,” Rocky replies: 
“Mean structures breed small vision.” 
Downgrading Charisma. In his 
first years in office, Rocky was thought 
to be a liberal; subsequently, he seemed 
to grow more conservative. But he 
shrugs off labels. “Politics is not really 
my métier,” he says. “My real interest 
is in solving people’s problems.” He is to- 
tally impatient with ideologists who hold 
“positions which may have no relation 
to reality, the don’t-confuse-me-with- 
facts kind of people.” Though he has 
plenty of that quality described as cha- 
risma, he downgrades it. “We're getting 
away from charismatic politicians, 
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ROCKEFELLER & HAPPY BOATING NEAR THEIR HOUSE AT SEAL HARBOR 
At best, muted enthusiasm from a deeply private person. 


which is a good thing, because they don’t 
perform.” When pressed, he refers to 
himself as a “pragmatist,” but that is a 
bland description for the multitude of 
political drives that make up Nelson 
Rockefeller. He is the political equiv- 
alent of a natural force. 

A sampler of recent Rockefeller 
views: 

On government: “A key issue before 
the American people is whether govern- 
ment closest to the people will be sub- 
merged by overcentralized power in the 
hands of an all-powerful Washington 
bureaucracy. I believe in our federal sys- 
tem of shared sovereignty between the 
Federal Government and the states.” 

On the economy: “We've gol a na- 
tional and worldwide crisis of consid- 
erable proportion. Inflation has a disas- 
trous effect on various groups in this 
country, particularly on those who can 
least afford it. Unemployment gets in- 
volved in the problems of energy, food 
and balance of payments. I’m very op- 
timistic about the future if we face the 
hard realities.” 

On Watergate: “At this critical time 
in the history of the nation, politics is ir- 
relevant. The question of Democrats or 
Republicans should have no place now. 
We've all got to work together. At the 
same time, the American people are 
bound to have had a renewal of faith in 
themselves. Here we have had a change 
of Presidents, and there were no troops 
or tanks in the streets.” 

On his wealth: “I've got to be per- 
fectly frank. I've never felt the disad- 
vantages. The money brought with it tre- 
mendous responsibilities and great 
opportunities. I'm also aware of the fact 
that it is like a tool, a sharp tool. If you 
misuse it, you can get cut, and you can 
also hurt other people.” 
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String Southpaw. In public or pri- 
vate, Rockefeller has an exuberant life- 
style, as if great wealth has stimulated 
hyperbole of word and deed. He con- 
stantly says “terrific” and “great” when 
he really means “O.K.” Everybody he 
greets becomes, momentarily at least, 
his friend. “Hiya fella!” he shouts, often 
because he does not remember the fel- 
la’s name. He buys art the way he shakes 
hands: ebulliently, rather indiscrimi- 
nately. Then he continually rearranges 
his paintings, shuffling them from home 
to home to suit his mood, sometimes put- 
ting up a new display just before the din- 
ner guests arrive. 

Quite in keeping with his character 
—and some would say his politics—he 
is somewhat ambidextrous, using his 
right hand to write, playing tennis with 
his left. He was lefthanded as a boy, but 
his father tied a string to his left wrist 
at the dinner table. When Nelson tried 
to eat southpaw, his father gave a yank. 
Rockefeller does not smoke and only oc- 
casionally has a Dubonnet on the rocks 
or some wine. There is no way of tell- 
ing that he is a Rockefeller from his 
dress. His nondescript suits are invari- 
ably rumpled, his ties unmemorable. 

From an early age, Nelson was a dif- 
ferent kind of Rockefeller, more outgo- 
ing, less cost-conscious than his four 
brothers. While they tended to reflect 
their father John D. Jr., a shy philan- 
thropist and devout Baptist, Nelson was 
closer to his mother Abby, the daugh- 
ter of the powerful Rhode Island Sen- 
ator Nelson Aldrich. It was Abby who 
imbued her son with a tender social con- 
science and a lifelong love of art. 

Reading Backward. Nelson's 
health as a boy in a way condemned 
him to be an extravert. He suffered from 
dyslexia, which caused him to read let- 
ters and numbers backward much of the 
time. During his political career, he has 
been forced to memorize his speeches 
so that he would not stumble over the 
words, With a scholarly life pretty much 
closed to him, he had trouble getting 
good grades at the progressive Lincoln 
School in Manhattan. But he worked 
hard enough at Dartmouth to graduate 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

His first act after graduation was to 
marry a childhood companion, Mary 
Todhunter Clark, member of a Phila- 
delphia Main Line family that spent 
summer vacations near the Rockefeller 
home on the coast of Maine. The cou- 
ple’s ten-month, round-the-world hon- 
eymoon was more like a state visit, as 
members of both prestigious families 
vied to introduce them to sheiks, princes, 
poets and artists. 

Over the years, the Rockefellers had 
five children. Rodman, 42, is the pres- 
ident of International Business Econo- 
my Corp., a family concern that helps 
local businesses get started in Latin 
America and other countries. Steven, 38, 
a religion instructor at Middlebury Col- 
lege in Vermont, caused a stir when 
he married a household maid, Anne- 
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The Rockefeller Clan: A Public Family 


The nation’s first billionaire believed that the power to 
make money was “a gift from God to be developed and used 
to the best of our ability for the good of mankind.” Along 
with the bulk of his fortune, John D. Rockefeller passed that 
belief on to his only son, John D. Jr., who transmitted it to 
his own six children. After John D. Jr.’s death in 1960 at the 
age of 86, Lyndon Johnson said of him: “That old man up in 
heaven—or wherever he may be—must be awfully proud of 
all his boys. Every one of them’s beena public servant.” 

The Brothers, as John D. Jr.’s boys are called, have earned 
L.B.J.’s accolade. From the family headquarters on the 56th 
floor of 30 Rockefeller Plaza in Manhattan, they have reached 
out across the globe to give not only their money but also 
their time toa wide variety of public causes. “The word is stew- 
ardship” says John D. III. “What we inherited was ours on a 
service basis.” The 56th floor is divided into four suites, one 
for each of the four surviving sons of John D. Jr. They are 
John D. III, 68, Nelson, 66, Laurance, 64, and David, 59 

There is no office for the fifth son, Winthrop, who died of 
cancer 19 months ago at age 60. He moved to Arkansas in 
the 50s, where he revitalized the state Republican Party and 
served two terms as Governor (1966-70). He gave millions to 
education and other causes in his adopted state and as Gov- 
ernor attempted to reform the state’s notorious prison sys- 
tem. Nor is there an office in Rockefeller Plaza for John Jr.’s 
oldest child, Daughter Abby Mauzé, 70, the widow of Banker 
Jean Mauzé. Although she has been a major contributor to 
cancer research and donated a small park to New York City, 
she and her philanthropies have been overshadowed by those 
of her brothers. Explains John D. III: “It was five to one, and 
this was before women’s lib.” 

In 1940 the six children of John D. Jr. established the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, to which their father willed half 
his estate. The fund is the one philanthropy that they operate 
jointly. In 1972 it made nearly 300 grants totaling more than 
$11 million. Now John D. Jr.’s grandchildren, the Cousins, 
as the family calls them, are carrying the tradition into the 
fourth generation. With their parents, they have created the 
Rockefeller Family Fund, described by a staffer as a “swing- 
ing” philanthropy that supports projects in five areas: con- 
servation, equal opportunity for women, institutional “respon- 
siveness,” the arts and public aesthetics, and education. 

Population problems have been the most abiding con- 
cern of John D. Ill. He helped support Birth Control Pioneer 
Margaret Sanger in the 1930s and in 1952 
established the Population Council, which 
supports contraception research and fam- 
ily-planning programs around the globe 
John D. III's concern over campus turmoil 
in the late '60s inspired his Task Force on 
Youth, set up to encourage and support pro- 
jects in which the young can collaborate 
with the Establishment. 

The Task Force is part of the JDR 3rd 
Fund, which for its first four years, begin- 
ning in 1963, was devoted to the support of 
Asian arts and cultural exchanges between 
the U.S. and Asia. John D. III recently gave 
his superb private collection of Asian art 
(valued at over $10 million) to the Asia So- 
ciety, which he established in 1956. He was 
a prime mover in the development of Man- 
hattan’s Lincoln Center, to which he gave 
$11 million. 

Laurance Rockefeller inherited two 
special interests from his father: conserva- 
tion and medical research. Last week 
marked the 25th anniversary of his gift to 
the U.S. Government of 33,562 acres at 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. The land became + 
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Grand Teton National Park. Thanks to another gift from Lau- 
rance, there is also a 5,000-acre national park on the island 
of St. John in the U.S. Virgins 

Laurance has given time as well as money to philan- 
thropy. In 1939 he was appointed to his first public post, as a 
member of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission, which 
operates a string of parks on the west side of the Hudson 
River. In 1963 he went to work for Brother Nelson, suc- 
ceeding Robert Moses as chairman of the New York State 
Council of Parks and Outdoor Recreation, a post he has since 
resigned. He has pushed for bond issues that have helped the 
state acquire hundreds of thousands of acres of land for parks 
and recreation. In medical research, Laurance is a founder 
and chairman of the Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Cen- 
ter, parent of the renowned research institute 

s 

When David Rockefeller was seven years old, he re- 
ceived an allowance of 50¢ a week. He was told to save S¢ 
and contribute 5¢ to charity. “Our parents made us feel from 
an early age that we had to contribute, not just take,” he re- 
calls. As chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank, the world’s 
third largest (which he joined as assistant manager of the for- 
eign department in 1946), David is one of the most powerful 
men in America. As the de facto head of the American Es- 
tablishment, it has been said that for him the presidency would 
be a demotion. 

David is a life trustee of the University of Chicago, where 
he earned a Ph.D. in economics, and chairman of the board 
of Rockefeller University (founded by his grandfather). He is 
chairman of an association that has helped plan the rede- 
velopment of Lower Manhattan and a participant in similar 
projects in Washington, D.C., San Francisco and Atlanta. 

At 37, John D. Rockefeller IV, the son of John D. III, is 
by far the best known and most political of the Cousins. “Jay’ 
went to West Virginia in 1964 for an “American grass-roots 
experience” and has been there ever since. After two years 
as a poverty worker, he switched to politics because he fig- 
ured it was the way “to get things done.” From the state leg- 
islature he became secretary of state in 1968, then suffered a 
setback in 1972 when he lost his bid for Governor. “Jay” is 
now president of West Virginia Wesleyan College, a small, co- 
educational Methodist school, and thinking of running for 
Governor again in 1976. “I am driven to, attracted by, I love 
public life,” says Jay. “Look at the alternatives. Business?” 
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NELSON AT EIGHT 


MARRIAGE TO TOD (1930) 


Marie Rasmussen, in 1959. They were 
divorced a decade later. Ann, 40, now le- 
gally separated from her second hus- 
band, works for the Rockefeller Family 
Fund in Manhattan. Mary, 36, divorced 
from her first husband, is married to 
Thomas Morgan, onetime press secre- 
tary to former New York City Mayor 
John Lindsay and now assistant to the 
publisher of New York magazine. Mary's 
twin brother Michael disappeared at sea 
on an anthropological trip to New Guin- 
ea in 1961. When his catamaran cap- 
sized, he attempted to swim to shore and 
was never seen again. 

Nelson's honeymoon convinced him 
that he was not cut out for a business ca- 
reer. He had written his father from Su- 
matra: “It [business] seems to squeeze 
all other interests out of the men’s lives 
that are in it.” Nevertheless, for want 
of a better idea, he went to work for a 
family project, Rockefeller Center in 





WITH JOHN D. SR. & SON RODMAN (CIRCA 1936) MARRIAGE TO HAPPY (1963) 


midtown Manhattan. It was the depth 
of the Depression, and Nelson was put 
in charge of finding tenants. He won 
the support of his employees by recog- 
nizing the American Federation of 
Labor as their bargaining agent. In the 
early 1930s, when most of the business 
world was fiercely resisting labor unions, 
it was a bold step. Labor never forgot 
and returned the favor by giving Rocke- 
feller support when he later ran for pub- 
lic office. 

It was in his area of expertise that 
Nelson stumbled. He decided to cover 
a wall of the main building at Rocke- 
feller Center with a mural worthy of St. 
Sophia, and he commissioned the Mex- 
ican artist Diego Rivera, a celebrated 
Communist, to paint it. All went well 
until an unmistakable likeness of Lenin 
turned up in the mural. That was not ac- 
ceptable in the citadel of capitalism in 
the 1930s. “As much as I dislike to do 
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so,” Nelson wrote Rivera, “I'm afraid 
we must ask you to substitute the face 
of some unknown man where Lenin’s 
face now appears.” When Rivera de- 
murred, he was paid $21,000 and dis- 
missed, The mural was finally chipped 
off the wall and replaced with a more 
conventional, sepia painting that fea- 
tured Abe Lincoln and Thomas Edison. 

Ousting Nazis. When Nelson vis- 
ited Venezuela in 1937 to check out the 
family’s oil holdings, his humanitarian 
instincts were stirred. He was repelled 
by the sight of the barbed wire that cor- 
doned off the Rockefeller property from 
the impoverished natives. On returning 
to New York, he lectured a meeting of 
executives of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey on the “social responsibility of cor- 
porations.” After World War II broke 
out in Europe, he went to President 
Franklin Roosevelt with a plan for the 
US. to restore the trade that Latin 


Making the Best Use of Rockefeller 


Only rarely since the days of John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson has a man with the stature of Nelson Rockefeller risen 
to the USS. vice presidency. Indeed, Rockefeller brings to his 
new job an unprecedented portfolio of assets: more than a 
third of a century’s experience in state and Federal Gov- 
ernment; countless personal contacts among politicians, ac- 
ademicians and businessmen in the U.S. and abroad; leg- 
endary wealth; a lustrous name; an extroverted personality. 
How can President Ford make the best use of the enormous- 
ly capable, ambitious, idealistic—and also arrogant—man 
whom he has nominated to be his No. 2? The answer, as 
Rockefeller well knows, is in Ford’s hands alone. As Rocke- 
feller said last week: “The role of a Vice President totally de- 
pends on the President. If the President wants to use him, 
wonderful. If he doesn’t, fine.” 

Out of jealousy or pure inattention, U.S. Presidents have 
seldom used or even properly broken in their Vice Presi- 
dents. John Nance Garner, who served from 1933 to 1941 
under Franklin Roosevelt, described the job as “a spare tire 
on the automobile of Government.” Almost every modern 
President promised that he would upgrade the vice presi- 
dency and exploit fully the talents of the man who occupied 
the post. None succeeded. 

Richard Nixon served as Dwight Eisenhower's “good- 
will ambassador,” visiting 54 countries, and was the Admin- 
istration’s partisan gut fighter, traveling the “low road” dur- 
ing campaigns. (Nixon, as President, assigned that job to Spiro 
Agnew.) But when Ike was asked in 1960, “What major de- 
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cisions has your Vice President participated in?” he replied: 
“If you give me a week, I might think of one.” John Ken- 
nedy tried, at least initially, to employ Lyndon Johnson ef- 
fectively. Kennedy saw to it that Johnson presided over Na- 
tional Security Council meetings, appointed him to head the 
President’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
and the National Aeronautics and Space Council, and sent 
him off to squeeze palms and slap backs in 33 countries, Yet 
Johnson began to feel overlooked and underused. Toward 
the end of the Kennedy years he asked old friends, “Why 
does the White House have it in for me?” 

The Constitution specifies no duties for the Vice Pres- 
ident other than that he be available to replace the President 
in the event of death or incapacity and that he preside over 
the Senate. The former is hardly a full-time job, and the lat- 
ter is a ridiculous chore, increasingly honored by neglect. Any 
additional duties are given to a Vice President at the dis- 
cretion and whim of the President and, as Hubert Humphrey 
knowingly reminded Gerald Ford earlier this year, “he who 
giveth can taketh away—and often does.” 

Ford vows that he will give important responsibilities to 
his Vice President. In fact, there are at least five areas in 
which Ford could profitably mine Rockefeller’s talents: 

>» As a coordinator of domestic policy—including eco- 
nomic policy—for the new Administration. There were in- 
dications last week that Rockefeller might head the Domes- 
tic Council, an advisory board of Cabinet officers and other 
Government officials that makes policy recommendations to 
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America had lost in Europe. F.D.R 
liked the idea and its promoter. Char- 
acteristically, he created a new agency 
for Rockefeller to head, the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 

Nelson cranked out anti-Axis pro- 
paganda for Latin America, forced U.S 
concerns in Latin America to fire Nazi 
sympathizers who worked for them, and 
launched a program to combat disease 
and malnutrition. The President was im- 
pressed enough to appoint him Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs in 1944. Rockefeller seized 
the opportunity to convene a conference 
of all Latin American countries in Cha- 
pultepec, Mexico, where they signed a 
mutual security treaty agreeing to come 
to the aid of any member that was at- 
tacked. Six months later in San Fran- 
cisco, Rockefeller successfully fought for 
the inclusion of the pact in the charter 
of the United Nations. His victory set 
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the framework for future regional trea- 
ties such as NATO. But he had made too 
many powerful enemies. The new Pres- 
ident, Harry Truman, found the scion 
of a Republican family expendable and 
fired him. 

Nelson supervised his family’s de- 
velopment programs in South America 
until President Eisenhower summoned 
him back to Government service in 
1953. Ike asked him to help put togeth- 
er a new Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare out of a hodgepodge 
of bureaucratic fragments. Rockefeller 
performed so capably that he was made 
Under Secretary of HEW. But his rec- 
ommendation of health insurance and 
aid to education was too advanced for 
the Administration. He was moved to 
the White House as a special assistant 
for national security. Once again, he 
wanted to spend too much money to suit 
the taste of the conservatives around 
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Ike. He was vetoed for the post of Un- 
der Secretary of Defense and quit the 
Government in frustration. He had 
learned his lesson: without a political 
base of his own, his voice would never 
carry sufficient weight in the councils 
of Government. 


He set out to build that base. The 


the President. This would be a logical starting role for a man 
who served 15 years as Governor of New York. As Wash- 
ington Post Columnist George Will put it last week in a some- 
what backhanded compliment, Rockefeller’s governorship 
was “a protracted seminar on the ability of problems to resist 
solutions, and the ability of solutions to aggravate problems 
... The knowledge of what doesn’t work is invaluable in Gov- 
ernment, and Rockefeller has it.” 

> Asa coordinator of long-range planning. Celebrated as 
a patron of ideas, Rockefeller subsidized a series of studies of 
public issues in the 1960s and more recently organized the 
Commission on Critical Choices for Americans; its purpose is 
to examine US. and global problems and propose policies for 
dealing with them. As Yale Law Professor Guido Calabresi 
says, Rockefeller “has a history of enjoying both academic 
speculation and immediate solutions to immediate problems.” 

> Asa recruiter of top talent. With his extensive contacts 
in corporations, law firms, universities and foundations, not to 
mention the financial community, he could help restore to the 
Government the quality and diversity of leadership that it so 
embarrassingly lacked during the last years of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. Observes Joseph Swidler, former chairman of 
both the Federal Power Commission and the New York State 
Power Commission: “Rockefeller isa man who has always at- 
tracted talent and been attracted by talented people. He has 
good relations with minority groups, poverty groups and la- 
bor. Through him the President can have access to informa- 
tion and ideas that would supplement his own.” 

> Asa specialist in foreign policy. Rockefeller first came 
to national prominence during the Roosevelt Administration 
as F.D.R.’s Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and has 
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since acquired considerable savvy in international investment 
and foreign aid. Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott, an old 
friend, suggested last week that Rockefeller might take over 
some of Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s heavy travel du- 
ties. The Vice President could do so without ruffling Kis- 
singer because the two are old and warm friends. Rockefeller 
could be particularly useful in negotiating with the Latin 
Americans and handling international trade and economic 
problems. 

> As an assistant President. He could, for example, me- 
diate disputes among members of the Cabinet. Under Nixon, 
such conflicts were handled by White House aides, and Cab- 
inet members often bristled at being ordered around by H.R. 
Haldeman and John Ehrlichman. If Ford really aims to re- 
store the power and prestige of Cabinet officers, it would help 
to have his No. 2 adjudicating Cabinet differences and as- 
sisting in making interdepartmental policy. Rockefeller, 
moreover, is uniquely equipped by his experience in state gov- 
ernment to serve as the Administration’s primary contact 
with state and local officials. If Ford can manage to make 
use of Rockefeller in this way, it could well establish an en- 
tirely different standard for choosing future Vice Presidents. 

Rockefeller’s effectiveness will hinge on many factors, two 
in particular: the degree of trust that exists between Pres- 
ident and Vice President and Rocky’s ability to subordinate 
himself to Gerald Ford. Beyond question he has the potential 
to be the most important Vice President in modern times. 
“How does it feel?” a well-wisher at Bar Harbor, Me., asked 
him last week. “Like Alice in Wonderland,” replied Rocke- 
feller. That described, perhaps more accurately than he in- 
tended, the wondrously ambiguous potential of his new job. 
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“Welcome aboard, Rocky. Rocky?” 


New York gubernatorial nomination 
was not his for the asking in 1958, but al- 
most. It was judged to be a bad year for 
Republicans, and party officials figured 
that at least Rockefeller could pay for 
his campaign. To their surprise, the can- 
didate turned out to be a political nat- 
ural. Not since Theodore Roosevelt had 
a Republican made such a hit on the 
cynical sidewalks of New York. Man- 
fully munching anything thrust into his 
face—knishes, blintzes, hot dogs, pizzas 
—he waded into noonday crowds, even 
into the Coney Island surf, in search of 
every available hand. Voters of every age 
and ethnic group responded to this ef- 
fusive emissary from the remote Rocke- 
feller family. The stunned incumbent, 
Averell Harriman, helplessly watched 
his massive lead dwindle. Rockefeller 
won in a landslide. 

Building Spree. As Governor, he 
hit the ground running. He expanded 
the state university from 38,000 students 
on 41 campuses to 244,000 on 72 cam- 
puses—his proudest achievement, He 
added 50 state parks, 100,000 new hous- 
ing units, 109 hospitals and nursing 
homes, 200 water treatment plants and 
three model communities. Highways 
were built, the Governor estimated, at 
the rate of 44% miles a day. Very little 
that he wanted built did not get built. 
He was wisely rebuffed when, in the ur- 
gent atmosphere of the early 1960s, he 
proposed state-supported fallout shelters 
for every home. 

Rockefeller was an expensive Gov- 
ernor. He started out in office coura- 
geously raising taxes to balance the state 
budget. But as the budget kept rising, 
from $2 billion when he took office to 
$8.6 billion when he left, he devised a 
novel way of paying for his programs. 
Rather than going to the balky state leg- 
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islature or to the voters, who might turn 
him down, he set up a host of quasi-in- 
dependent agencies—the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority, the Urban Develop- 
ment Corporation, the Housing Finance 
Agency—that issued bonds on their own 
initiative and repaid them with fees col- 
lected from users of the facilities that 
were constructed. “The greatest system 
ever invented!” he exclaimed. 

Offering something for almost ev- 
erybody, he had little trouble getting re- 
elected. Invariably, he outspent and out- 
campaigned his Democratic opponents, 
who never quite knew what hit them. 
Yet he could not translate his state suc- 
cess to the national scene. His liberal 
New York constituency differed too 
markedly from the conservatives who 
controlled the G.O.P. convention. 
Though he was probably the popular fa- 
vorite for the presidential nomination in 
1960, Vice President Nixon cornered a 
majority of the delegates, and Rocky 
backed off—prematurely, some people 
thought. The Governor exacted a hu- 
miliating concession from his victorious 
rival. Just as the convention got under 
way, he publicly denounced the G.O.P. 
platform for not taking strong stands in 
favor of civil rights. Nixon left the con- 
vention floor to meet with Rockefeller 
at the Governor’s apartment. In an ef- 
fort to neutralize Rockefeller, he agreed 
to make changes in the platform. 

Rockefeller seemed to be a chief 
contender for the 1964 nomination—un- 
til he handed the conservatives the am- 
munition they needed. He divorced his 
wife of 31 years in 1962 and a year lat- 
er married a younger woman, Marga- 
retta Filer Murphy, whose former hus- 
band was a virologist at the Rockefeller 
Institute. “Happy” Murphy was forced 
to give up custody of her four children 
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after she married Rockefeller. (In a sign 
of changing U.S. mores, three of the 
foursome making up the new presiden- 
tial and vice-presidential couples—Ger- 
ald Ford being the one exception—have 
been divorced.) 

Though he had little chance of be- 
ing nominated, Rocky made a gallant 
fight against Goldwater, culminating in 
an appearance at the G.O.P. convention 
that many think was his finest moment 
in public life. While right-wingers 
hurled abuse at him, he stood unruffled 
on the podium, refusing to budge until 
he was allowed to speak. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he reminded his tormen- 
tors, “this is still a free country.” 

He tried for the presidency once 
more in 1968, but again Nixon had 
pocketed the votes of too many dele- 
gates, and his rebuff of Goldwater still 
rankled with many. Beyond that, 
Rockefeller had been nationally wound- 
ed by a fellow liberal Republican, Mayor 
Lindsay. During the winter, New York 
City sanitation workers went out on 
strike. As mounds of garbage piled up 
on the streets, the irate mayor demand- 
ed that the Governor call out the Na- 
tional Guard to clean up the mess. Mind- 
ful of the disasters that used to occur 
when Standard Oil employed strike 
breakers, Rockefeller refused. Ignoring 
Lindsay, he sat down with the union and 
worked out a settlement. Lindsay de- 
nounced him for “cowardice ... capit- 
ulation to extortionist demands ... giv- 
ing in to blackmail.” Though Rockefel- 
ler had done what was necessary, 
Lindsay managed to emerge as the vic- 
tor in the public image contest. From 
then on, the two Republicans quarreled 
frequently and contumaciously. 

War on Drugs. In his last term in 
office, Rockefeller made a calculated 
shift toward conservatism. He knew that 
if he was ever going to become Pres- 
ident, he would have to anchor his right. 
He began condemning “welfare cheat- 
ers” and appointed a state inspector to 
weed out fraud on the relief rolls. He de- 
clared war on drug pushers by winning 
passage of a bill mandating a life sen- 
tence for anyone convicted of selling 
hard drugs. When a revolt broke out 
among convicts at Attica state prison 
in 1971, he refused to meet with the reb- 
els as they demanded. When they failed 
to surrender, he permitted a brutal 
charge that cost the lives of 29 prison- 
ers and ten guards who were held as hos- 
tages. As Watergate unfolded, he never 
offered a word of criticism of Nixon, But 
in his last months in office, Rockefeller 
demonstrated that his humanitarian in- 
stincts were not permanently interred. 
In succession, he vetoed bills that would 
have repealed New York’s liberal abor- 
tion law, prevented busing to achieve 
racial balance in schools, and prohibited 
low-cost housing in comfortable Forest 
Hills. 

Rockefeller resigned from office last 
December largely because he felt that 
he would have a better shot at the pres- 
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What would Washington think of 
Washington's energy policies? 


He'd puzzle, we suspect, over a lot of contradictions. 

Congress and the Administration, after massive investigation, have 
determined that the U.S. is still short of energy and will be for years to come. 
That's realistic. : 

Knowledgeable government officials also accept that the shortage will 
only be overcome by massive effort requiring capital, time, and a unity of 
national purpose. That, too, is realistic. 

Enter the contradictions. 

Capital, we said. To find and develop the petroleum America will need 
between now and 1985 will cost more than half a trillion dollars. Yet the profits 
industry needs to generate and attract capital come under steady political 
attack. So does the tax structure that permits America’s oil industry to compete 
for energy resources around the world. 

Time, we said. Yet gasification and liquefaction of coal, the extraction of 
oil from shale and tar sands, solar energy—all these processes are talked 
about as if they were ready right now. They're still many years, many dollars, 
and much work away. 

Unity of purpose, we said. That should dictate a policy providing for 
environmental protection, social progress, and enough energy to maintain 
our standard of living. We need clean air and pure water. But we also need 
new refineries, more oil and gas exploration off our coasts, and deep-water 
ports such as many other nations have developed to handle oil transport 
more efficiently and reduce risks of tanker collisions and spills. 

There are balances to be struck, and government must take the lead in 
articulating them. Government must establish clear priorities. Government 
must assist with research into alternate energy sources. And government, 
above all, must take the lead in establishing dependable ground rules that 
don’t change with the political winds. Ground rules that will permit industry 
to muster the huge capital resources necessary to get the job done. 

America can't afford to improvise much longer. 
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“When the gas crunch hit, we sold our $6000 gas tank and 
bought a Honda Civic. 

; Well, we'd just like you to know how impressed we are with 
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getting 30 to 33 miles to a gallon. 
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ye don't a well ever own anything else: 
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idency as a private citizen. Another ex- 
hausting campaign would rekindle his 
enemies’ anger; if his margin of victory 
fell dramatically or if he lost, he would 
be finished nationally. So he turned over 
the Governor's job to his partner of 16 
years, Lieutenant Governor Malcolm 
Wilson, and busied himself with his 
newly constituted National Commission 
on Critical Choices for Americans, 
which was created to grapple with the 
major issues of the day. The commission 
would give him the opportunity to think 
big without political trivia getting in the 
way. It might help launch him into na- 
tional office, and if he got there, it could 
provide valuable assistance. The com- 
mission was modeled on an earlier en- 
deavor, America at Mid-Century, a 
study set up in 1956 with young Har- 
vard Professor Henry Kissinger as one 
of its directors. 

Nautical Gait. For the first time in 
years, Rockefeller enjoyed a summer 
reminiscent of childhood. He passed lei- 
surely days at Seal Harbor with Happy 
and their two children, Nelson, 10, and 
Mark, 7. To those who know him, 
Rockefeller had never seemed more fit. 
His 185 lbs. are evenly distributed over 
his 5-ft. 10-in. frame, and there is no 
hint of a paunch. With his rolling, nau- 
tical gait, protruding brow and droop- 
ing eyelids, he has the perpetual look of 
a man facing a severe northeaster—or 
could it be constant political gales? 

At Seal Harbor, he awaited news of 
his political fate with equanimity. “It 
makes no difference to me whichever 
way it breaks,” he told friends as Ford 
pondered his choice. “If the call comes, 
fine. I'll do my best. If it doesn't, so be 
it.” When the call came, he became 
“very thoughtful,” says Hugh Morrow 
“I've got to tell Happy,” Rocky said 
somberly as he wandered off to a pine 
grove where his wife was walking her 
dog. Exactly how she responded is not 
known, but probably with, at best, mut- 
ed enthusiasm: Happy is a deeply pri- 
vate person who does not relish the role 
of a political wife. “As a concerned cit- 
izen, I'm thrilled,” she told reporters 
later. Then she added with a thin smile: 
“As for me personally, it's the begin- 
ning of a new adventure.” 

Frankly concerned that his new post 
may put a strain on his family, Rocke- 
feller returned to Maine as soon as he 
could. He and Happy put out to sea in 
a sailboat they have dubbed the Queen 
Mary, Rocky at the tiller, Happy han- 
dling the sails. Later in the week, Rocke- 
feller appeared at a tent party in New- 
port, R.I. During his speech, he was 
interrupted by hecklers. When the 
crowd tried to eject one of them, he pro- 
tested. Then he quieted his antagonist: 
“Courtesy requires you to wait until I 
complete my speech. One of the great 
traditions of this country is freedom of 
speech and another is courtesy.” Right 
under that Newport tent, Nelson Rocke- 
feller began the healing process for 
which he had been chosen. 
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So Like the Rest of America 


For ten years this nation has suffered from cardiac insufficiency. Now the 
heart is beginning to pump again under Jerry Ford. One can feel the renewed 
strength running through the Federal Government. If the old rules of leadership os- 
mosis still apply, the rest of the country should feel the effects in a few months. 

This does not mean that the problems of the U.S. will be solved magically. 
They may even get worse. It does mean that the incredible strength of America is 
being freed to contend with them. It is not only right but fun. 

Jerry Ford, the Omaha adoptee turned President, looked across his desk last 
week at Nelson Rockefeller, the dynastic heir to countless millions, and nomi- 
nated him to be his Vice President, then ribbed him. “You know you are going to 
have to live in the old Admiral’s House,” he said. “You can visit your lovely home 
on Foxhall Road on the weekends.” Admiral’s House is the drafty 81-year-old 
home recently consigned to Vice Presidents. Rockefeller has long had his own Wash- 
ington estate on Foxhall Road. 

The transformation is doing so well not from mystique but from candor, not 
from majesty but from humility, not from complexity but from plainness. It is ev- 
erything in those manuals of authority used by Lyndon Johnson and Richard 
Nixon turned upside down. Ford's first 
days look like genius because they are so 7 
ordinary, so like the rest of America. ree 

Early on, Ford called in his staff 
—what there is of it—for a bull session. “I 
really want to bind up the wounds,” he 
said. “If I'm going to do that, then I've got 
to reach those kids who dodged the draft 
or deserted. I’m not for unlimited amnes- 
ty. Deserters can’t go home scot free when 
the kid next door might have been killed 
in Viet Nam. Can't we fashion some way 
to let them earn their way back?” The ef- 
fects of this pronouncement, formalized in 
Ford’s speech to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in Chicago, stunned the vets and the 
nation. But why? Because the absence of 
simple decency in his predecessor had be- 
come an accepted condition of our nation- 
al life. There is no other logical answer to 
the amnesty problem for a man who the 
Sunday before sat in his small church in 
Alexandria, Va., believing in the words of 
the old hymn he sang: “Blessings abound 
where’er he reigns;/ The prisoner leaps to 
loose his chains;/ The weary find eternal 
rest,/ And all the sons of want are blest.” 

Rockefeller said that he believed Ford 
would probably run for President in 1976. 
Press Secretary J.F. terHorst was bombarded with queries. He caught the Pres- 
ident and walked with him by the Rose Garden, “It’s this way,” Ford said. “As I 
told the Governor, I have changed my mind because conditions have changed. I 
didn’t think I would run. Now I probably will run.” TerHorst, who reported the 
Nixon years for the Detroit News, was not quite ready for the new order himself. 
“Is it all right to put that out?” he asked. “I don’t see why not,” said Ford. “Why 
should we pretend?” They may pretend in Texas and California, but out in Chi- 
cago and Cleveland they hardly ever go through the reluctant-debutante routine 
that Americans have witnessed in the White House for a decade, 

om 

When somebody talked about “the mansion,” the part of the White House 
where the Fords live and entertain, the President ordered that it be called “the res- 
idence.” The name The Spirit of 76 emblazoned on the side of the President's 
plane will stay for a few months, but Ford plans by Christmas to reduce it again to 
the functional code, Air Force One. He has banished the royal “we” from state- 
ments and speeches. It will be “I.” Talking Republican politics last Thursday, he 
came across the term surrogates used for those Administration speakers who will 
carry the G.O.P. banner. “I never did like that word when I was one,” said Ford. 
“It sounded like ‘sewergate.’ ” 

The adjectives for all this have been extravagant: new wine, fresh breeze, clean 
broom. They are an accurate White House measure. But what the President is 
doing is what most Americans have been doing all along. 


FORD IN QUIET MOMENT 
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JUSTICE 


Not Hounded Out of Office 


The final official judgment on the 
impeachment of Richard Nixon was 
spread massively on the public record 
last week in a 528-page report by the 
House Judiciary Committee. Supported 
by 200 pages of factual detail on Nix- 
on’s Watergate-related actions as Pres- 
ident, the committee unanimously rec- 
ommended that he should have been 
impeached by the House and convicted 
by the Senate for obstructing justice in 
trying to cover up the true origins of 
the 1972 wiretap and burglary of Dem- 
ocratic national headquarters. Although 
Nixon's resignation has rendered the 
matter moot, the full House accepted the 
report by a vote of 412 to 3.* 

The report broke new ground only 


taped conversations that left no doubt 
of his cover-up complicity. These Re- 
publicans emphasized that Nixon had 
not been “hounded from office by his po- 
litical opponents and media critics.” 

“It was Richard Nixon who imped- 
ed the FBI's investigation of the Water- 
gate affair,” the minority report de- 
clared. “It was Richard Nixon who 
created and preserved the evidence of 
that transgression and ... concealed its 
terrible import, even from his own coun- 
sel, until he could do so no longer.” The 
ten Republicans collectively noted “the 
self-inflicted nature” of Nixon’s Water- 
gate troubles and wondered how “such 
an able, experienced and perceptive 
man” could have “imprisoned the truth 


ap 





JUDICIARY COMMITTEE REPUBLICANS ARRIVING AT WHITE HOUSE TO SEE FORD 
A truth imprisoned until its release destroyed the presidency. 


in presenting the collective as well as in- 
dividual views of the 38 committee 
members on the nature of impeachable 
presidential conduct and the kind of ev- 
idence required for impeachment. As 
such, it was a unique guide for future 
Congresses, historians and constitution- 
al scholars. The report also effectively 
undermined any current or future claim 
that Nixon was merely a victim of par- 
tisan politics or his ideological enemies. 

One of the most poignant portions 
of the report was the reversal by ten pro- 
Nixon Republicans who had deter- 
minedly opposed impeachment until 
Nixon finally was forced, under judicial 
pressure, to release the June 23, 1972 


*Only Indiana Republican Earl F. Landgrebe, 
Mississippi Democrat G.V. Montgomery and Lou- 
isiana Democrat Otto Passman cast “no” votes 
Passman said that he still considered Nixon “the 
greatest President this country ever had.” 
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about his role in the Watergate cover- 
up so long and so tightly within the soli- 
tude of his Oval Office that it could not 
be unleashed without destroying his 
presidency.” 

The committee’s factual presenta- 
tion of evidence cited 19 occasions on 
which Nixon had made false or mis- 
leading statements “as part of a delib- 
erate, contrived, continued deception of 
the American people” on the Watergate 
scandal. In addition to Nixon’s own 
falsehoods, the committee reported, the 
cover-up was aided “by false statements 
and testimony by the President's close 
subordinates, which the President con- 
doned, encouraged, and in some instanc- 
es, directed, coached and personally 
helped to fabricate.” 

Beyond the unanimous recommen- 
dation of obstruction of justice, which 
formed Article I of the committee's im- 
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peachment charges, two other offenses 
were endorsed as impeachable by the 
committee. Article IT, alleging that Nix- 
on had abused the powers of his office, 
mainly through misuse of such agen- 
cies as the FBI, CIA and IRS, as well as 
by initiating politically motivated wire- 
taps and covert investigations, was ap- 
proved 29 to 9. Approved on a largely 
partisan 21 to 17 vote was Article III, 
which claimed that Nixon’s failure to 
honor the committee’s subpoenas was 
impeachable. 

There was little new detail in the 
committee’s recital of the evidence 
against Nixon. Yet the report was not 
likely to provide the last word on his Wa- 
tergate role, especially in the cover-up 
conspiracy. Special Prosecutor Leon Ja- 
worski and his staff were still analyzing 
55 White House tape recordings, 
screened by Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica for use in the conspiracy trial of six 
former Nixon associates. As legal ma- 
neuvering continued over just when the 
trial must begin, it was apparent that 
Nixon's as yet uncertain role in that tri- 
al, whether as witness or defendant, was 
a major if unstated reason why both Ja- 
worski and most of the defendants were 
seeking delays. 

Separate Trial. Bound by legal ob- 
ligations, the special prosecutor clearly 
wants more time to study the Nixon ev- 
idence and decide what to do about it. 
The defendants, on the other hand, are 
being given the same court-decreed Nix- 
on evidence, and need time to determine 
how it will affect their cases. One de- 
fendant, John Ehrlichman, has already 
subpoenaed Nixon as a witness for his 
defense. But if Nixon becomes a defen- 
dant, it seems likely that all the other 
defendants will seek a separate trial, 
rather than willingly allow their indi- 
vidual fates to be submerged in what 
would be an inevitably sensational trial 
of the former President. 

Last week Judge Sirica stubbornly 
insisted that the trial should begin on 
Sept. 9, as originally scheduled. Several 
defendants immediately appealed to the 
nine-judge U.S. Court of Appeals, which 
“suggested” but did not order a delay of 
three or four weeks. Promptly if reluc- 
tantly since any other course would in- 
crease the possibility of reversing any 
eventual conviction, Sirica chose the 
minimum three-week postponement. 
But Ehrlichman’s attorneys, insisting on 
the need for a four-month delay to per- 
mit the prejudicial publicity of the 
Nixon resignation to fade, announced 
that they will appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

To most Americans, Watergate may 
be considered, with relief, to be all but 
over. Yet for some of this historic ep- 
isode’s most celebrated figures, includ- 
ing Judge Sirica, Prosecutor Jaworski, 
Richard Nixon and Defendants H.R. 
Haldeman, John Mitchell and John 
Ehrlichman, it was increasingly appar- 
ent that their most difficult personal mo- 
ments may yet lie ahead. 
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OPINION 


These Folk Can Cope 


Readers old enough to remember 
the 1944 hit Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Pos- 
itive may find themselves murmuring 
Johnny Mercer's upbeat lyrics as they 
delve into the newest study of the na- 
tion’s health and status, The Real Amer- 
ica (Doubleday; $7.95) will not be pub- 
lished until this fall, but galleys have 
been circulating in Washington for 
weeks; President Ford has already pub- 
licly applauded its conclusions. This is 
hardly surprising, since Author Ben J. 
Wattenberg’s upbeat and arguable anal- 
ysis of the state of the Union amply re- 
inforces Ford’s own optimistic outlook 

Wattenberg followed the advice of 
his friend and sometime collaborator 
Richard M. Scammon (This U.S.A.; The 
Real Majority) to “marinate yourself in 
the data,” notably from the Bureau of 
the Census (of which Scammon was 
once director). The statistic-laden result 
is a selective celebration of American 
achievement, particularly in the past 
decade, designed to hammer home one 
basic message: “The dominant rhetoric 
of our time is a rhetoric of failure, guilt 
and crisis. The evidence of the data is 
the evidence of progress, growth and 
success.” Improvement has been so rap- 
id in recent years, says Wattenberg, that 
for the first time in history America has 
created a society that is predominantly 
(74%) “middle class.” “The emergence 
of this Massive Majority Middle Class,” 
he argues, “is a benchmark of major his- 
torical importance, and its ramifications 
are enormous.” 

The rhetoric Wattenberg deplores 
comes mainly from a “hydra-headed in- 
frastructure,” which he labels the Fail- 
ure and Guilt Complex. Born in. the 
‘60s, the F & G C is not a Freudian con- 
coction but a “loose, unorganized orga- 
nization” incorporating members of 
“the Movement,” “cause people” and 
“freelance naysayers” that together 
“came close to dominating the intellec- 
tual discourse of our time.” 

Armed with his statistical broad- 
sword, Wattenberg whacks at the Fail- 
ure and Guilt Complex branch by 
branch. He demolishes the “explosion- 
ists” in the demographic branch with 
specifics on the falling birth rate that is 
replacing the population explosion (“if 
indeed it ever existed”) and “may well 
prove to be the single greatest agent of 
an ever increasing, ever wealthier mid- 
dle class in America.” For the benefit 
of the F & G C’s sociology faculty, Wat- 
tenberg marshals facts to support his 
thesis that “American workers are en- 
gaged in more interesting, more skilled 
and more productive work than any oth- 
er workers, at any other time or any 
other place—including America only a 
decade ago.” Contrary to the claims of 
their detractors, these working Amer- 
icans “spend their money predominant- 
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ly on useful, important and often cre- 
ative goods and services.” 

To counter the women’s auxiliary of 
the F & GC, which insists that Amer- 
ican women are “oppressed, indeed en- 
slaved,” Wattenberg brings on his sec- 
ondary weapon, the opinion polls. From 
the findings of Gallup, Harris and oth- 
ers, he concludes that “American 
women don’t believe they are living in 
a rotten, corrupt sexist society that has 
crushed them. They are, in fact, more 
satisfied than men.” Similarly, polls 
show that the majority of Americans 
are middle class “because they think 
they are middle class, and they think 
they are middle class because they fit 
the criteria that they themselves have es- 
tablished for such status.” As “everyone 
knows,” says Wattenberg, middle-class 
people own their own homes, do not let 
their teen-agers drop out of high school, 
have washers and dryers, play tennis 
and get divorced 

Sunny Side. On page after page, 
Wattenberg repeats the refrain that is 
his definition of progress: “It is better 
by far than what it replaces.” Focusing 
on the sunny side of modern society, he 
minimizes the clouds by looking only at 
their silver linings. The General Motors 
assembly line at Lordstown, Ohio, may 
be boring and dehumanizing, but it uses 
fewer workers to turn out more cars than 
earlier plants, thereby freeing other 
workers for more interesting jobs. Thus, 
Wattenberg insists, “the significance of 
Lordstown is in who doesn’t work 
there.” With a similar cavalier indiffer- 
ence that would hardly win him friends 
in the South Bronx, Wattenberg says 
that even “the meaning of the worst 
black slums ought to be weighed by de- 
termining who no longer lives there.” 

Because many modern problems 
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CROWDS OF AMERICANS SAVORING THE SUMMER FUN AT CONEY ISLAND BEACH 


(e.g., crowded parks) “are the side ef- 
fects of success, not the fruit of failure,” 
Wattenberg suggests that they are not 
really problems at all. He dismisses crit- 
ics of the food and décor at McDon- 
ald’s, for example, with the assertion 
that “the function of the fast-food busi- 
ness ... is quite simple: Women’s Lib- 
eration.” That is, it frees Mom from 
shopping, cooking and washing up, so 
don’t complain. In the same vein, “sub- 
urban sprawl is a pejorative phrase that 
describes perhaps the most comfortable 
mass residential living conditions in 
history.” 

Such relentless optimism provides 
ready ammunition to those who would 
prefer to gloss over genuine problems. 
Statistics documenting what Watten- 
berg, in a dreadful stylistic lapse, calls 
the “de-eliticization of American high- 
er education,” say nothing about the 
quality of life on campus. Nor does the 
claim that aimless retirement or a drea- 
ry nursing home are better for the el- 
derly than “dying in the traces” provide 
much comfort for hungry old people lan- 
guishing on park benches 

Because Wattenberg believes that 
the good news in America has been so 
consistently understated, he overstates 
his case. He is not trying to be fair, he 
is trying to be remedial, by examining 
that part of the glass that is full, rather 
than the portion that isempty. It isa per- 
spective that doubtless will be widely 
welcomed. Wattenberg is of course right 
when he warns that “for a jittery, un- 
confident America to throw in its hand 
would be a global tragedy.” But the for- 
mulation is a straw man: he does not 
think for a minute that this will happen 
because the nation’s fate is securely in 
the hands of his heroes, the American 
people. *... These people can cope,” he 
says unequivocally. Indeed, the fact that 
Americans have coped so well in what 
even Wattenberg admits are troubled 
times “may be the most valued jewel in 
the diadem of American success.” 





The evidence of the data is the evidence of progress, growth and success. 














CYPRUS 


Looking for Paradise Lost 


“A month ago this island was a par- 
adise. Now we have lost it. The island 
of Aphrodite is now the island of the 
devil.” These bitter words of Peter Styl- 
ianakis, a retired civil servant, could 
have come from any other Greek on Cy- 
prus. With the guns stilled and Turkish 
troops in control of more than one-third 
of the island, the once dominant Greek 
community had a chance last week to as- 
sess the damage caused by four weeks 
of war. The picture could not have been 
grimmer, and in their fear and frustra- 
tion the island’s Greeks lashed out at 
the U.S., which they blamed for their 
troubles. A group of demonstrators 
stormed the American embassy in Nic- 
osia and burned the Stars and Stripes. 
In the confusion, terrorists fired auto- 
matic weapons into the building, kill- 
ing Ambassador Rodger Davies (see box 
page 29). 

“Everything is in an absolute sham- 
bles,” said Stellios Garanis, head of the 
Cyprus Employers Federation. Approx- 
imately one-third of the Greek popula- 
tion—about 180,000 people—had fied 
their homes in terror of the advancing 
Turks and congregated in makeshift ref- 
ugee camps in the Greek-controlled part 
of the island south of a line extending 
from Lefka through Nicosia to Fama- 
gusta. Twenty thousand Cypriot Turks 
—about one-sixth of the native Turkish 
population—sought similar haven with 
the Turkish army in the northern sec- 
tor. Most refugees, both Greek and Turk, 
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had left their homes with little more 
than the clothes on their backs; their 
children were sleeping on the ground, 
without bedding or blankets in the cool 
(60°) nights. Sanitation was primitive: for 
much of the week only six chemical toi- 
lets were available to one group of 7,000 
refugees. 

Hampered Efforts. On much of the 
island, food was even more of a prob- 
lem than shelter. Most food stocks hap- 
pened to be stored in the Turkish-oc- 
cupied area, and the Turks adamantly 
refused to open them to the Greeks. The 
Turkish military commanders severely 
hampered efforts of the International 
Red Cross and United Nations troops 
to give outside supplies to Greeks still be- 
hind Turkish lines. “We have personal 
pledges of cooperation from Turkish 
Premier [Bulent] Ecevit,” fumed one re- 
lief official. “But the Turkish military 
on the island just doesn’t give a sweet 
goddam.” The Turks also said no to 
many Greek farmers who wanted to go 
through the lines to water and feed the 
livestock they had left behind. 

Both Greeks and Turks feared for 
the safety of those who had remained 
in their homes during the fighting but 
were now trapped in territory controlled 
by the other side. At Aloa, the Turks 
showed newsmen a mass grave that held 
the remains, so they said, of 57 Turkish 
Cypriots who had been murdered by 
Greek extremists. They uncovered only 
five corpses however. The Greeks coun- 





tered with their own accusations of rape 
and murder. According to U.N. officials, 
both sides were exaggerating their tales 
of atrocity 

With Ankara in clear command of 
all the territory it apparently wanted, 
the wheels of diplomacy, which had 
been stopped by the Aug. 14 breakdown 
of the Geneva talks, once again began 
turning. Cyprus President Glafkos Cler- 
ides, the Greek leader, flew to Athens 
to consult with Premier Constantine 
Caramanlis, while Clerides’ opposite 
number on the Turkish side, Rauf Denk- 
tas, returned from Ankara after similar 
consultations with Premier Ecevit. The 
U.S. and Britain, meanwhile, were fe- 
verishly working behind the scenes to 
persuade Athens and Ankara to come 
to some kind of agreement. 

At week’s end, the British-Ameri- 
can effort suffered a severe setback when 
Greece renounced any further partici- 
pation in the Geneva talks and backed 
a Soviet proposal that would shift the ne- 
gotiations to an 18-nation conference 
consisting of the 15 members of the U.N. 
Security Council and the countries in- 
volved. “The Russian proposal makes 
the most sense to us,” said a Greek for- 
eign ministry official. “If it is not ac- 
cepted by the other parties, our next step 
will be to take the issue directly to the 
U.N. General Assembly.” Greek Cyp- 
riot Leader Clerides was more adamant: 


The Cyprus tragedy: body of mortally 
wounded U.S. Ambassador Rodger Da- 
vies carried from embassy in Nicosia 
after anti-American riot and in flag- 
draped coffin for journey home. The U.S. 
flag burning outside the embassy. 
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“There's no point in going to Geneva 
merely to sign what has been taken by 
force. For us, guerrilla warfare is a 
necessity.” 

All parties privately agreed that the 
1960 constitution that had set up the in- 
dependent republic was dead and that 
the Turks, by their military might, had 
won their goal: geographic indepen- 
dence for the Turkish minority. Under 
a plan proposed by Washington and 
London—and acceptable to Ankara—a 
federal government would be responsi- 
ble for defense, foreign affairs and 
finance, but in all other matters the two 
communities would govern themselves 
in autonomous regions divided into 
northern and southern sectors. 

Where should the line be drawn? 
Everything hinges on the answer to that 
question. At the prompting of Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger, Ecevit has 
promised “reasonable” concessions and 
says that he is willing to give up some 
of the ground won by his troops. The 
issue is complicated by the fact that the 
Turkish-held territory contains some- 
thing like 70% of the island’s wealth- 
producing farms, factories and tourist fa- 
cilities, most of which are owned by 
Greeks, not to mention the island's only 
deepwater port, Famagusta. 

Consummate Skill. The dilemma 
of Caramanlis is one of exquisite iro- 
nies. It was the arrogance of his pre- 
decessors, the Greek military dictator- 
ship that had masterminded the 
overthrow of Archbishop Makarios as 
a move toward unification of Greece and 
Cyprus, that led to the Turkish inva- 
sion of the island July 20 and the fall of 
the inept junta in Athens. Now, if Ca- 
ramanlis gives in totally to the Turks, 
his new government may in its turn col- 
lapse and the military—or a much less 
likely dictatorship of the left—may once 
again come back. 

So far Caramanlis has shown con- 
summate skill in unbalancing his foes. 
To forestall another military coup he 
dispatched most of the country’s troops 
far away from the capital on the un- 
assailable grounds that they were need- 
ed to protect the frontiers against the 
Turks. Last week, in a follow-up move 
that showed his confidence, he sacked 
the country’s ten leading generals and 
replaced them with men of his own 
choice. He also purged former Strong- 
man Brigadier General Dimitrios loan- 
nides, who had led the dreaded military 
police under the junta and who was 
widely blamed for planning the move 
against Makarios. Partially to thwart the 
left and the left’s leading figure, Andre- 
as Papandreou, 55, he pulled Greece out 
of NATO and pointedly hinted that he 


Turkish soldiers and photographers at 
grave of Turkish Cypriots supposedly 
killed by Greeks; Greek refugees queve 
up for rations at camp near Dhekelia; 
and Turkish troops roll through the port 
city of Famagusta. 
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Death of an Ambassador 


At one time, the post of U.S. ambas- 
sador offered not only prestige but usu- 
ally a genteel, comfortable way of life as 
well, with quiet diplomacy amid pomp 
and splendor. Today, in a world racked 
by guerrilla uprisings and civil wars, the 
American ambassador is often a target, 
a visible, vulnerable surrogate for his 
country and its policies. Last week’s 
murder of U.S. Ambassador to Cyprus 
Rodger Davies—the third assassination 
of a U.S. ambassador since 1968*—was 
a tragic reminder of the dangers that 
America’s envoys now face. 

A Middle Eastern expert who had 
been working as a Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in Washington, Davies, 
53, presented his credentials in Nicosia 
just five days before the coup that ousted 
Archbishop Makarios, Cyprus’ Presi- 
dent, and launched the island on its path 
to disaster. A quiet professional, he 
sought to convince both Greeks and 
Turks on the island that the U.S. was in- 
terested in a just settlement and had 
tried to douse the wildfire of bitter anti- 
Americanism among the Greek Cypri- 
ots. In the face of the passions unleashed 
by the fighting on the island, the odds 
against him were insurmountable. 

. 

The embassy received word of im- 
pending trouble on the morning of the 
day Davies was killed and alerted the 
Nicosia police, requesting protection 
against possible demonstrations. When 
the call went unheeded, the appeal was 
twice renewed, eventually bringing 30 to 
40 policemen to the three-story embassy 
and ambassador's residence. Shortly af- 
ter noon, the demonstrators, variously 
estimated at from 300 to 600, arrived, 
carrying placards and banners that read 
KISSINGER—HITLER and NATO—MUR- 
DERERS OF CYPRUS. They threw rocks at 
the building and, climbing over the 
eight-foot spiked iron fence surrounding 
it, tore down and burned the Stars and 
Stripes. They then set ten cars afire in 
the embassy parking lot and in the street 
outside. 

Davies calmly moved the 38 nonse- 
curity members of his staff away from 
the large blue-shuttered windows to the 
hallway of the second floor, mainly out 
of fear that one of the cars might explode 
and bombard them with debris. Eleven 
of the embassy’s 14 Marines tried to dis- 
perse the crowd with tear gas, and every- 
one inside was issued a gas mask. The 
tear gas had little effect. Armed Nation- 
al Guard troops finally arrived to back 
up the police, and they began firing into 
the air to quiet the crowd, but to no avail. 

Shortly before 1 p.m., the embassy 
building came under attack from 
automatic rifles firing armor-piercing 
*The other two: Ambassador to Guatemala John 


Gordon Mein (1968) and Ambassador to the Sudan 
Cleo A. Noel (1973). 


7.62-mm. bullets. The marksmen, sta- 
tioned in a partially constructed apart- 
ment house 75 yds. away and at the base 
ofa hill 100 yds. away, were obviously af- 
ter the ambassador himself, and they 
carefully aimed at the two spots where 
he would most likely be, his office on the 
building’s south side and his bedroom on 
the north side. Though the emergency 
plan in case of attack called for Davies 
to hide himself in his bathroom, the saf- 
est niche in the embassy, he remained 
with his staff. Gunfire raked both sides 
of the building. One high-velocity bullet 
ripped through the shutters of his office, 
went through three open doors, down a 
long hallway and struck 
him in the chest. He 
dropped to the floor with 
a groan, his gas mask 
half off his face, blood 
gushing from his wound. 
A Maronite Cypriot re- 
ceptionist, Antoinette 
Varnava, rushed to his 
side. A second bullet 
blew off her head. 

Assistant Public Af- 
fairs Officer David 
Grimland drove for help 
to Nicosia General Hos- 
pital 14 miles away, but 
two ambulances dis- 
patched to the embassy 
soon returned to the hospital, their driv- 
ers claiming that they could not get 
through the throng. Cyprus President 
Glafcos Clerides, who had broken off a 
news conference when he received word 
of the trouble, raced to the embassy and 
finally pushed through the rioters. He 
then followed a police car that had been 
commandeered to carry Davies to a 
nearby clinic, where the ambassador 
was pronounced dead. Clerides con- 
demned the assassination as “an abom- 
inable crime” and ordered the police to 
find the killers, believed to be members 
of the EOKA-B organization, a group of 
fanatics who demand union of the island 
with Greece. At week's end, no one had 
been charged with the crime. 

ie 

President Ford dispatched an Air 
Force 707 to bring the body back to the 
USS. and pick up Davies’ two children, 
Ann Dana, 20, and John, 15, who had 
been sent to Beirut for safety when the 
Cyprus fighting began on July 20. Their 
mother died of cancer only last year. 
Both Ford and Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger were waiting at Andrews Air 
Force base when the plane landed, and 
five howitzers boomed a 19-gun salute. 
Ford hugged the children and said that 
their father had embodied the “best of 
time, effort and competence.” Posthu- 
mously, Davies was given the Secretary 
of State Award, the department’s high- 
est honor. 
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GREEK CYPRIOT LEADER CLERIDES 
An ominous warning. 


might close American bases in Greece. 
Both steps are long-sought goals of the 
left. “It was uncanny, I must say,” said 
Papandreou, apparently not certain 
whether to be happy that his own aim 
was being met or unhappy that he had 
been deprived of an issue. 

For lack of a better scapegoat, the 
US, became the target of Greek hatred, 
and long-smoldering Greek anti-Amer- 
icanism came into the open. Most 
Greeks believe that the U.S. favored 
Turkey in the early days of the crisis, 
tacitly approving Turkish intervention. 
In retaliation, American cars~ were 
burned and American tourists abused, 
their cameras sometimes being snatched 
away and smashed on the ground. Ath- 


ens’ Constitution Square was the scene 
of occasionally violent anti-American 
demonstrations, and a mob of 15,000 
had to be forcefully prevented from 
storming the U.S. airbase on Crete. The 
murder of Ambassador Davies seemed 
to have a sobering effect, however, and 
Caramanlis deplored “this sad event,” 
promising to suppress acts of violence 
and anarchism in Greece itself with 
“merciless severity.”” To show that it was 
not blaming Greek-Cypriot authorities 
for the murder, Washington immediate- 
ly dispatched William R. Crawford, who 
was Ambassador to Yemen, to take Da- 
vies’ place. 

Though they plead innocent to any 
bias toward either Turkey or Greece, 
even Washington officials admit in re- 
trospect to some blunders in the Cyprus 
affair. Others credit them with even 
more. The first mistake was not taking 
sufficiently seriously reports in May that 
the Athens dictatorship was going to 
move against Makarios. The State De- 
partment sent a warning to Ioannides 
while Kissinger and former President 
Nixon were in Moscow in June, and it 
thought that the message had been tak- 
en to heart and the anti-Makarios move- 
ment dropped. Washington claims to 
have been as surprised as Makarios by 
the July 15 coup. 

Washington’s second error was to 
appear to accept Makarios’ successor, 
Terrorist Nikos Sampson. With his long 
record of violence against Turkish Cyp- 
riots, Sampson was clearly unacceptable 
to them and to Ankara. “In the con- 
text of Sampson,” says Britain’s for- 
mer Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Doug- 
las-Home, “the Turkish invasion was 
inevitable from the beginning.” The 
third error was for Washington, in the 
days following the coup, to state pub- 
licly that the Turks on Cyprus deserved 
greater autonomy, a statement that, al- 
though true, looked to Turkey like an 


invitation to invasion. State Department 
officials now privately admit that the 
statement should have carried a warn- 
ing against the use of force. Once the 
Turks had decided on intervention, 
however, there was nothing Washington 
could do to stop them without using 
force itself. “ Nothing anyone could have 
said or done before the invasion—short 
of a total Greek capitulation—would 
have stopped the Turks from going in,” 
says Douglas-Home. 

Little to Gain. In fact, both Wash- 
ington and London have only limited 
power in the matter now, and the issue 
really rests with Athens and, more im- 
portant, with Ankara. Turkey is not con- 
cerned only about the Turkish minority 
on Cyprus. It also fears that the island, 
which lies only 44 miles off its shores, 
might some day be used as a base against 
it by a hostile Greek regime. Together 
with the other Greek islands fringing 
Turkey’s shores, an armed Cyprus, it 
believes, could cut off major access lanes 
to the Aegean Sea and the open water 
of the Mediterranean. With the Greeks 
claiming waters around the offshore is- 
lands, explains Haluk Ulman, an Ece- 
vit foreign affairs adviser, “we felt we 
couldn't breathe, even in our own wa- 
ters.” At the same time that it settles 
the Cyprus problem, Ankara would like 
to guarantee a permanent demilitar- 
ization of the offshore islands, leaving 
them under Greek control but without 
Greek guns. 

That may be one concession too 
many for Caramanlis. The Greeks, 
knowing that they have little to gain 
and still something to lose, are in no 
hurry to go back to Geneva to nego- 
tiate. Though some move toward talks 
may come within days, the British ex- 
pect no real negotiations for several! 
weeks, an interval that will allow pas- 
sions to cool and, it is hoped, reason 
to return. 
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Come to South Africa and... 
taste our food, 


In our bush country, a braaivleis is as 
traditional as a barbecue in America, But at a 
braaivleis they cook impala on a spit instead of 
hamburgers on a grill. And they serve an 
ostrich egg, which is the equivalent of two dozen 
chicken eggs in one shell. 

A braaivleis is a regular occurrence in South 
Africa. But it’s not only what you eat and 
where you eat, it’s how you eat. Magnificently! 

The South African dish most famous to 
Americans is rock lobster. But our lobsters are 
unlike yours. They have practically no claws. So 
the meat is almost all tail...the sweetest and 
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most delectable part. And for less than a dollar 
a bottle, you can taste the South African wines 
that Napoleon preferred to his French wines. 

SAA 707’s fly the fastest, most direct routes 
to this land of wonderful contrasts...via the 
Cape Verde Islands or Rio de Janeiro. And our 
747’s serve 13 major European gateways. 

And South African’s Blue Diamond first 
class or Gold Medallion economy service lets 
your African adventure begin the moment you 
step aboard one of our Stratojets. 

You’ll love getting there. And we’ll love 
getting you there. 
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CUBAN PREMIER FIDEL CASTRO GESTURING TO CROWD IN HAVANA 


CUBA 


Emerging from Quarantine 


One by one, the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere that have boycotted 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba for the past decade 
have been having second thoughts. In 
the past two years, official ties have been 
forged between Cuba and Peru, Argen- 
tina, Jamaica, Guyana, Barbados and 
Trinidad-Tobago.* Last week Panama 
was added to the list when 30 jubilant 
Panamanian officials flew to Havana to 
sign a declaration restoring diplomatic, 
economic and cultural links between the 
two nations. Next in line are Ecuador, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Co- 
lombia—and probably the U.S. 

There has been as much economic 
activity as diplomatic, Cuba's trade with 
other Latin American nations may 
reach $100 million this year, up nearly 
§00% since 1969. To symbolize the im- 
portance he attaches to the recently de- 
veloped trade with Cuba, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Omar Torrijos Herrera, Panama’s 
strongman, now smokes nothing but 
long Havana cigars. Before his death, 
Argentina’s President Juan Peron grant- 
ed Cuba $1.2 billion in credits to buy Ar- 
gentine products, such as road-building 
equipment, mining machinery, textiles 
and household appliances. In July, at a 
trade fair outside Havana the Argen- 
tines sold the Cubans an estimated $100 
million in goods and agreed to help con- 
struct and equip 300 enterprises in Cuba 

These diplomatic and economic de- 
velopments clearly flout the 1964 reso- 
lution of the Organization of American 
States that requires its members to break 
diplomatic relations and stop all trade 
(except humanitarian shipments) with 


*Mexico never cut its ties with Cuba. The leftist 
government of Salvador Allende Gossens in Chile 
re-established relations with Cuba in 1970, but 
they were severed again last year after Allende 
was toppled by a right-wing military coup 
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Cuba. But recent events have made the 
resolution something of an anachro- 
nism. Items: 

> The resolution was originally pro- 
posed by Venezuela in protest against a 
militant program by Castro and his Min- 
ister of Industry, Ernesto (“Che”) Gue- 
vara, of exporting Communist revolu- 
tion throughout Latin America. Cuban 
arms and Cuban-trained guerrillas 
turned up in the 1960s in Venezuela, the 
Dominican Republic, Panama, Haiti, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua and Bolivia. But 
after 1967, when Guevara was killed in 
Bolivia, Castro muted his once pro- 
claimed role as the “Lider de las Am- 
éricas.”" Today few hemisphere leaders 
worry that the Cuban dictator will try 
to interfere in their internal affairs. 

>» The enormous jump in the world 
price of sugar—Cuba’'s main agricultural 
product—is at last providing Castro with 
a major source of foreign exchange 
When he came to power in 1959, raw 
sugar was selling for 5¢ per Ib.; it now 
sells for nearly 30¢ per lb. Even though 
Castro must deliver half of his nation’s 
sugar to the Soviet Union in exchange 
for economic aid, he is still left with more 
than $1.5 billion worth of sugar to sell 
on the world market. 

> Castro’s style of governing has 
changed. He still runs a police state that 
tolerates no dissent, but he has started 
tocurb the whimsical use of power by in- 
stitutionalizing government processes 
The bureaucracy has greater authority, 
and instead of ad hoc economic deci- 
sions there is now a Five-Year Plan 
These changes aim, in part, at improv- 
ing living standards. Although Cubans 
now eat better, are healthier and claim 
the highest literacy rate in Latin Amer- 
ica, there are still enormous shortages 
of all kinds of goods. Only through nor- 
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malized relations with other nations of 
the hemisphere can Cuba obtain the 
products and technological and mana- 
gerial expertise its economy needs. 

>» Cuba’s dependence on the Soviet 
Union, which has enabled Castro to sur- 
vive the OAS embargo and gives the So- 
viets their only toehold in the Amer- 
icas, is becoming increasingly burden- 
some to both Havana and Moscow. The 
Cubans owe the Russians at least $4 bil- 
lion, and the debt grows by about $1.5 
million daily. The Soviets would like to 
be rid of this economic drain, and now, 
in an era of détente with the U.S., they 
have apparently given up any hope—for 
the present at least—of turning Cuba 
into an offensive military base. Castro 
no doubt wants less reliance on the Rus- 
sians and would probably welcome the 
departure of some of the Soviet “advis- 
ers” who help manage his economy. 

By the beginning of next year, most 
Latin American countries will probably 
have recognized the Castro regime. The 
only diehards in the hemisphere are ex- 
pected to be the rightist regimes of Bra- 
zil, Bolivia, Chile and Paraguay. 

Washington, in recent months, has 
not tried to stop any nation from rec- 
ognizing Castro. In fact, some observers 
believe that the U.S. is holding up rec- 
ognition of Cuba out of a diplomatic 
concern for the sensibilities of the 
Latin-American states. Proud Latin 
governments want to re-establish Cu- 
ban ties before the US., not after, in 
order to avoid the appearance that they 
are slavishly following Washington 
This spring the State Department went 
so far as to grudgingly allow Argen- 
tine subsidiaries of U.S. auto companies 
to sell 42,000 vehicles to Cuba, a clear 
violation of the trade embargo. 

One major obstacle to improved Ha- 
vana-Washington relations has already 
been removed: Richard Nixon. Castro 
hated the former President, blaming 
him for advocating the 1961 Bay of Pigs 
invasion, and the feelings were proba- 
bly mutual. The Ford Administration is 
now expected to start reviewing its re- 
lations with Cuba. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger is already on record as 
saying that he has “an open mind” on 
the matter. So does Castro. Earlier this 
year he told Canadian officials visiting 
Havana that “time is the great healer 
We could be doing business with the 
Americans again some day.” That day 
may now be close at hand 


ISRAEL 


The Mitered Gunrunner 


By almost any standard there was 
something suspicious about Llarion Ca- 
pucci. Driving his black Mercedes-Benz, 
he crossed from Israel into Jordan and 
Lebanon at least 50 times in the past 
year. Last April he claimed that more 
than $750,000 in cash was stolen from 
his Jerusalem residence. When police in- 
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ARCHBISHOP ILARION CAPUCCI 
Strange behavior. 


vestigated the theft, Capucci insisted 
that the money had been returned, and 
asked them to drop the matter. His be- 
havior seemed particularly strange be- 
cause he is an archbishop of the Mel- 
chite Catholic Church (which is 
autonomous from but in union with Ro- 
man Catholicism, and recognizes the 
Pope as premier patriarch) and vicar of 
the 5,000 Arabic-speaking Melchites liv- 
ing in and around Jerusalem. 

Israeli security officers finally moved 
this month against the 52-year-old, Syr- 
ian-born archbishop, who had changed 
his name to the Italianate Capucci from 
his family’s Turkish name, Kapugi. As 
he re-entered Jerusalem from one of his 
trips into Lebanon, agents found stashed 
away under the seats, in the trunk and 
inside the doors of his car dozens of 
pounds of explosives, detonators, four 
Soviet-made automatic rifles, two pis- 
tols, bullets and grenades. 

Israeli officials released Capucci, 
hoping to avoid a diplomatic incident 
that could damage relations with Chris- 
tian communities. But continued inves- 
tigation led the police to conclude that 
the prelate, an outspoken advocate of 
the Palestinian cause, was an important 
liaison between the Fatah command in 
Beirut and its terrorists inside Israel. 

Last week the archbishop was re- 
arrested on suspicion of smuggling 
weapons to terrorists. A search of his 
villa revealed additional caches of weap- 
ons and ammunition, leading an Israeli 
officer to exclaim: “Capucci is the big- 
gest supplier of arms and ammunition 
to terrorist organizations on the West 
Bank since the 1967 war.” He is sus- 
pected of having been linked directly to 
several recent terrorist activities, includ- 
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ing the aiming of North Korean-made 
Katyusha rockets at the area of the city 
where US. Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger stayed during his May visit 
to Israel; the rockets were discovered be- 
fore a timing device could activate them. 
The case is highly sensitive because of 
the interest taken in it by the Vatican 
and the Beirut-based Melchite Patriarch 
Maximos V Hakim. Israel’s top leaders 
themselves will probably have to decide 
what to do with Capucci: deportation, 
or trial and likely imprisonment. 
Involvement in the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute by a cleric is far from unique. 
Priests of the Armenian Church have 
worked as agents for both the Israelis 
and the Arabs; Russian Orthodox cler- 
gymen in the Middle East have served 
as spies for the Soviet Union; even Fran- 
ciscan monks have been suspected of en- 
gaging in intelligence activities for the 
Arabs. The ease with which clerics can 
travel across national frontiers makes 
them especially valuable as operatives. 
They are often motivated by an intel- 
lectual commitment to the cause they 
serve—and sometimes, alas, by the enor- 
mous sums of money they can make. Is- 
raeli officials, for example, believe that 
Capucci received more than $10,000 
each time he carried messages or weap- 
ons between Arab countries and Israel. 


SOVIET UNION 


Ivan the Hooligan 


“Krimtekhnika-74" completed its 
14-day run in Moscow this week as a big 
success—at least among the Soviet po- 
lice. No wonder. It is a display from 66 
firms in a dozen countries of such police- 
state paraphernalia as listening devices 
disguised as pens, battery-powered 
nightsticks that sting like cattle prods 
and special truncheons that leave no 
marks. Because of the adverse publicity 
raised by Senator Henry M. Jackson 


“Look at it this way, Comrade 





about the desirability of U.S. sales of 
such repressive equipment to the Krem- 
lin, only two American firms showed up 
at the fair; their wares ranged from a $35 
fingerprint set to a $28,865 mobile crime 
lab. What Krimtekhnika-74 showed, be- 
yond the inventiveness of the law-and- 
order industry, is that the Russians are 
having a serious crime problem. 

Press Campaigns. Three months 
ago, the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R 
called for “an unwavering struggle 
against hooliganism,” the Soviet euphe- 
mism for such personal crimes as mug- 
ging, vandalism and drunken brawling 
Press and administrative campaigns 
against juvenile delinquency, illegal fire- 
arms, bribery and graft have grown over 
the past two years. Considering the strict 
state regulation of Soviet newspapers, 
there can be little doubt that the 
news reports reflect the Politburo’s con- 
cern over the U.S.S.R.’s growing crime 
rate. 

Press reports, including interviews 
with high-ranking law-enforcement offi- 
cers, admit that there has been an “ac- 
celeration” of juvenile delinquency. A 
recent television program in a series on 
law enforcement was devoted to the sto- 
ry of a teen-age gang that killed two tell- 
ers in a Ukraine bank robbery. Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta not long ago ran a 
detailed account of an incident reminis- 
cent of a macabre scene from A Clock- 
work Orange: two teen-agers beat to 
death four drunken adults in the indus- 
trial city of Chelyabinsk. 

Though the purchase of handguns is 
illegal in the Soviet Union, shotguns and 
rifles can be bought through hunting 
clubs—and many Soviets are buying 
them to protect themselves from rob- 
bers. In Moscow, there is a long waiting 
list to subscribe to a $3-a-month elec- 
tronic anti-burglar system that links 
apartments to local militia stations 
Soviet papers report citizens’ electri- 
fying their doors or installing a harpoon- 
like device that is supposed to spear 


how can crime pay if it doesn’t even exist?” 
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an intruder who opens the door 

Hardly a week goes by without the 
report of a large-scale embezzlement or 
graft. In Tadzhikistan recently, a male 
employee was sentenced to death for 
stealing goods worth 130,000 rubles 
(about $174,000) from a retail store. In 
Azerbaijan, a man was executed for di- 
verting more than $700,000 worth of 
state-owned building materials, truck 
tires, fertilizer and other goods in an 
elaborate black-market operation 

The possible link between the pat- 
tern of crimes and the rising standard of 
living in the Soviet Union has not been 
overlooked. Writing in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda (Young Communist), Political 
Scientist Vladimir Kudryavtsev noted 
that “one occasionally hears that once a 
society has achieved affluence, crimes 
for gain disappear. However, as Aristot- 
le observed, greed can also be engen- 
dered by prosperity. When examining 
the motives of crime for gain, we cannot 
automatically attribute them exclusively 
to relics of the past. Today, a number of 
‘accretions of the present,’ so to speak, 
are to be observed.” 

Beyond the press campaigns, the So- 
viet government is trying to curb crime 
by beefing up voluntary public-order 
squads and increasing the severity of 
punishment. But like its Western coun- 
terparts, the U.S.S.R. appears at a loss to 
slow its burgeoning incidence of crime 
as at least one Westerner found out last 
week. On a sightseeing excursion to Len- 
ingrad, a salesman from Krimtekhnika- 
74 draped his jacket over a chair in a 
hotel bar and got up to dance. When he 
returned a few minutes later, the jacket 

and about $850—had been stolen 


ETHIOPIA 


The Emperor’s 
New Clothes 


An aged man is but a paltry thing 

A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 

Soul clap its hands and sing, and 
louder sing 

For every tatter in its mortal dress 


—W.B. Yeats 


The creeping military takeover of 
Ethiopia last week left Emperor Haile 
Selassie virtually stripped of his abso- 
lute power. For the first time since 
Selassie, 82, came to power 44 years 
ago, government-controlled newspapers 
published letters and articles critical of 
the monarchy. One particularly vitriolic 
magazine accused the Emperor of “defe- 
cating on his people.” As additional in- 
sult, the military forcibly entered Selas- 
sie’s palace in Addis Ababa and arrested 
the commander of the Imperial Body- 
guard. Most important, the Armed Forc- 
es Coordinating Committee, which dic- 
tates policy to Prime Minister Michael 
Imru’s five-week-old civilian govern- 
ment, announced that it was abolishing 
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four offices through which Selassie had 
ruled the country since 1930: the Crown 
Council, which issued the Emperor's de- 
crees; the Imperial Appointments Of- 
fice, which implemented his selection of 
all important government officials; the 
Military Advisory Council, by which he 
ran the armed forces; and the Court of 
Justice, which interpreted the law ac- 
cording to his wish. 

The military is pressuring Imru’s 
government to adopt a new constitution 
that would make official Selassie’s loss of 
power. Drafted by a reform-minded 
committee of 30 military-approved civil- 
ians, the constitution provides for a bi- 
cameral Parliament that will be vested 
with most of the Emperor's powers. The 
Prime Minister will be chosen by the 
Parliament, as will judges and Cabinet 
members. The Emperor's Imperial 
Court will be replaced by an indepen- 
dent judiciary and Supreme Court, 
whose Chief Justice will be elected for 
life by the Parliament. The Emperor will 
also lose his position as head of the Cop- 
tic Christian Church, an_ institution 
whose political influence has been sec- 
ond only to the monarchy itself, and 
there will be a complete separation of 
church and state 

Just a Figurehead. In its present 
draft form, the document allows Selassie 
to retain the title of Emperor, but he will 
serve only as “a symbol of Ethiopian uni- 
ty and history.” Although some of the 
more radical leaders of the military coup 
object to even a figurehead monarch, 
they have been persuaded, at least tem- 
porarily, that the success of their reform 
movement depends upon continued sup- 
port among the peasant majority (95% 
of the country’s people are illiterate), 
who still revere the Emperor 

The fate of the new constitution rests 
largely on how this issue is resolved. The 
aristocratic upper house of Parliament 
seems to favor the draft as it is now writ- 
ten, but the lower house is agitating for 
an entirely new document that would be 
much tougher on the monarchy, the 
church and the aristocracy. If debate 
drags on in Parliament, it is likely that 
the Armed Forces Committee will im- 
pose either a “temporary” new constitu- 
tion or declare martial law. According to 
TIME Correspondent Lee Griggs, “It is 
beyond doubt that the military does not 
want to take even temporary official 
control and certainly does not want to 
take the permanent job of running the 
country. But the coordinating committee 
has reluctantly set upa contingency plan 
to take over if the civilians shilly-shally 
over the new constitution.” 

Widespread arrests of Selassie’s for- 
mer aides have left the Emperor friend- 
less as well as powerless. His official 
function reduced to ritual approval of 
the military's reforms, Ethiopia’s “King 
of Kings” has little to do but attend 
daily services of the Coptic Church, 
visit his aging pride of lions in cages 
on the palace grounds, and walk his 
pet Chihuahua. 
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DRUGS 


Actor Gene Hackman and a crew 
of narcotics agents and drug pushers 
out of Central Casting are currently in 
Marseille filming The French Connection 
II, a sequel to the award-winning 1971 
! dope flick. But as any real nare could 
| tell them, this time they have the wrong 
| location. For the moment at least, the 
French connection has been largely bro- 
ken, along with the heroin-processing 
laboratories on the Céte d'Azur and 
the Corsican drug rings that ran them 
| The new center for the European her- 
' oin trade is, of all places, the jewel- 
box city of Amsterdam. 

The Dutch metropolis has long had 
a brisk local traffic in both hard and 
soft drugs, mainly to supply the needs 
of its resident Chinese and the float- 
ing, polyglot population of young Eu- 
ropeans and North Americans who have 
made the place a kind of enduring 
Woodstock since the mid-1960s. Over 
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CHINESE GAMBLING IN AMSTERDAM 


Now the Dutch Connection 


the past 18 months, though, Amsterdam 
has changed from merely a drug-using 
city to the chief narcotics distribution 
point in Europe. Says Nicholas Pan- 
ella, Paris-based deputy director of the 
US. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion’s European operations: “Products 
from there are finding their way into 
cities all over the Continent.” Fearing 
that the stuff may also be starting to 
make its way to North America, Pan- 
ella’s office has set up a branch in The 
Hague. In early August two Canadian 
students were arrested at Amsterdam’s 
Schiphol Airport as they were about to 
board a plane for Vancouver; in the 
false bottom of a suitcase they had hid- 
den 6% Ibs. of heroin, worth $400,000 

“Brown Sugar.” The Dutch con- 
nection is not as big or as broad as its 
famed French predecessor—at least not 
yet. Until a U.S.-sponsored multilateral 
crackdown on the international drug 
traffic began to take effect last year, lab- 
oratories in Southern France converted 
staggering quantities of Turkish opium 
into heroin for distribution in the U.S 
and other countries. Police seizures of 
as much as SO kilograms (110 Ibs.) of 
heroin were common. New York de- 
tectives two weeks ago captured 165 
Ibs. of Turkish-derived heroin (street 
value: $113 million) that was stashed 
in a shipment of Louis XIII furniture 
being sent to the U.S.; the heroin had 
apparently been processed before the 
French connection was broken and had 
been stockpiled for later sale. So far, nar- 
cotics seizures in and around Amster- 
dam have been much smaller; officials 
reckon that the Dutch drug traffic is 
less than one-fourth the size of the Tur- 
key-Marseille trade at its peak 

The bulk of the Amsterdam drug 
distribution seems to be in the hands 
of the small (currently about 2,000), 
tightly knit Chinese community that 
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the city has had since the early trad- 
ing days of the 17th century. Unlike 
the Marseille Corsicans, the Amsterdam 
Chinese do no processing of raw opi- 
um into heroin. That is done in Sin- 
gapore and Hong Kong, major mar- 
kets for the opium produced in the 
Golden Triangle area in Laos, Burma 
and northern Thailand. Known as 
“brown sugar’ because of its color and 
texture, this Asian heroin has a purity 
of only 50%, compared with the 96%- 
98% of the old Marseille product. Once 
processed, this crudely refined “sugar” 
is smuggled into Amsterdam in small 
amounts (usually no more than 2 Ibs.) 
by Chinese “mules” (underworld slang 
for narcotics couriers). Often they are 
illegal residents of Amsterdam, who 
have been blackmailed into carrying 
drugs after they have run up heavy 
debts playing mah-jongg in the “Chi- 
nese Only” gambling dens of the city’s 
Rosse Buurt (red-light district). Once 
the heroin arrives, it may be sold on 
the streets of Amsterdam for between 
$40 and $60 a gram. Much of it, how- 
ever, is shipped to markets all over Eu- 
rope, including the U.S. Seventh Army 
bases in West Germany. There are few 
obstacles to the intra-European smug- 
gling, since border inspections have all 
but ceased within the Common Market. 

Liberal Attitude. Dutch police 
have increased drug-related arrests, but 
they feel that they are fighting a losing 
battle, in part because of The Neth- 
erlands’ liberal attitude toward personal 
freedoms of all sorts. Every Saturday, 
a state-run radio station broadcasts the 
current street prices of various hard 
and soft drugs, a service much appre- 
ciated by the 2,000 young people sleep- 
ing out in Vondelpark on any given 
summer night. Dutch cops assert that 
France began to get on top of its grow- 
ing narcotics problem only when it start- 
ed imposing 20-year jail terms on drug 
dealers. In The Netherlands the max- 
imum term is four years, but judges usu- 
ally hand down sentences of only a 
year or so. Laments Inspector Cor El- 
bersen, head of the Amsterdam nar- 
cotics squad: “The drug traffic came to 
Holland because the sentences are light- 
er, I'd like to see stiffer penalties, but 
I'm tied by the laws of this country.” 

Those laws may change. Amster- 
dam has a local population of some 
5,000 heroin addicts, and they are cre- 
ating increasing troubles. Petty crimes, 
shoplifting and muggings have been 
more frequent as addicts try to get mon- 
ey to support their habits. Reports of 
death from drug overdoses have be- 
come staple items in newspapers. The 
city is even beginning to have New 
York-style gang wars between rival 
dope pushers. The Rosse Buurt was re- 
cently jolted by a daylight gun battle 
between members of the local Yellow 
Mafia and a Surinamese heroin dealer. 
No one was injured, but police found 
packets of heroin on each of the three 
gunmen they managed to catch 


SLEEPING OUT IN AMSTERDAM'S VONDELPARK 


YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
YOUR LIFE IS COVERED. 





PRESENTING: 
THE COVERED MONEY. 


How do First National City Travelers 
Checks cover your money? 
Completely, that's how. 100% refund in 
case of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, 
or mysterious disappearance. 





Where do you get First National City 


Travelers Checks? What do you do if you lose them? 
Ask for them at your bank—in your home There are more than 35,000 places in the 
town. In short, just about anywhere U.S. and around the world where you can 


get them replaced on-the-spot. 
Where can you use them? 


At millions of places... airlines, hotels How much do they cost? 

motels, restaurants, shops and other retail A fee of one cent for a dollar’s worth. 
and service establishments in the U.S. There is no better way to protect 
and all over the world. your money. 


7 before you take off around the world or 
Firs just across town... b@ sure your money Is Covered 


get First National City Travelers Checks 


Sold at banks and savings institutions everywhere 








Ever wonder why 
the phone works when 
the lights don't? 
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If you’re ever unlucky enough to find 
yourself browned or even blacked-out, 
the first thing you'll probably do is pick 
up a telephone. And, in all probability, 
it'll work. 

Even though it runs on electricity. 

Unfortunately, that tends to make us 
(the phone company) look good, and 
them (the power company ) look not so 
good. 

It’s unfortunate because the compar- 
ison isn’t really fair. And, once you un- 
derstand just why the phone works when 
the lights don’t, you'll see that while we 
both have problems, ours is a little easier 
to solve. 

(For the purposes of this explana- 
tion, try to imagine you're back in 
Science 101.) 

The demand on electrical energy 
peaks during the warmer months and 
this is the time when shortages are more 
likely to occur. No small problem for the 
power utilities. 

But the phone still works in a short- 
age and here’s why. 

Telephone calls come into your house 
electrically, normally using the same 
juice that toasts your toast and lights 
your lights. Juice supplied to the tele- 
phone company by the power company. 








But the phone requires only a fraction 
of the electricity needed to run your 
lights, refrigerator, and air conditioning. 

And, because of this, we’re able to 
circumvent an occasional crisis. 

When ashortage occurs, giant storage 
batteries in our central switching offices 
take over automatically, and they can 
supply sufficient power to keep the tele- 
phone lines singing for hours. 

Should the shortage last longer, our 
batteries are backed-up (recharged, ac- 
tually) by turbine- or diesel-driven gener- 
ators. If a failure occurs in an area with- 
out permanent units, we dispatch trailer 
mounted generators to the scene. And 
this enables us to maintain service for as 
long as necessary. 

So you see that in the event of a power 
shortage, when the juice dries up tem- 
porarily, the phone company becomes 
wholly self-sufficient. 

We actually produce our own power. 

That’s pretty much how it works. 

But, until we can all lick this energy 
problem, only one word really matters 
when the lights go out. 

Hello. 


lephone & Electronics, One Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904 








“This is the perfect rehabilitation,” 
bubbled Watergate Burglar Bernard 
Barker last week. “Now if this isn’t the 
American way, you tell me what is.” 
Barker’s post-prison rehabilitation pro- 
gram is a central Florida housing pro- 
ject he has agreed to promote along with 
his break-in partners Eugenio Martinez 
and Virgilio Gonzalez. The project, 
dubbed Watergate Hills, is a brainchild 
of Florida Builder John Priestes, who 
himself just ended a six-month stint in 
the slammer for FHA influence buying. 
The foursome hope to make $7 million 
to $9 million from the 600-unit complex, 
but last week their profit margin was 
shaved when thieves relieved on-site 
construction trailers of $9,000 worth of 
equipment. “The irony to me is that 
when we went to the Watergate and 
were called burglars, we didn’t take any- 
thing,” said an indignant Barker after 
the robbery. “As a matter of fact, we 
left something,” he added, referring pre- 
sumably to the Waterbuggers’ aban- 
doned professional tools. 

os 

Can a beautiful, innocent, honest girl 
from a small mining town in the Mid- 
west find happiness as the President of 
the United States? That is the question 
to be answered by Linda Lovelace for 
President, the newest movie by the hard- 
working star of Deep Throat. To help 
the film along, Lovelace struck a can- 
didate’s pose in front of the White House 
last week. The movie is billed as a sa- 
tiric look at American life and the lead- 
ing lady hopes that it will be a tran- 
sitional step toward weightier roles. “I'm 
really Miss All-America Country Girl,” 
says Linda in a moment of introspection. 
“I am very honest and open. People in 
our society don’t know how to handle 
that.” Lest anyone’s vote be missed at 
the box office, distributors plan to re- 
lease the film in December in three ver- 
sions: PG, R and, of course, X. 


LINDA LOVELACE STARTS HER MOVIE CAMPAIGN AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


When we last left Margo Flax, mid- 
dle-aged divorcee, her frantic love for a 
younger man had caused her to under- 
go a face-lift. That, to be sure, was noth- 
ing spectacular for the script of All My 
Children, one of television’s soapiest 
midday dramas. Yet when kindly Dr. 
Julien removed the bandages from Mar- 
go’s uplifted face before 10 million view- 
ers this week, the postoperative black 
eyes and discolored skin thus exposed 
were in very living color. It turns out 
that Eileen Letchworth, fiftyish, the ac- 
tress who has been Margo Flax for the 
past two years, had her real-life face sur- 
gically elevated earlier in the month. 
The show’s relentless producers, recog- 
nizing a heart-rending episode when 
they saw one, arranged for art to im- 
itate lift. Margo and Eileen are facing 
their new face with equanimity: “It’s no 
different from having one’s hair colored 
or teeth capped.” Or eyes debagged, an 
off-screen drama that Actress Letch- 
worth lived through seven years ago. 
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Charles Bronson, one of Hollywood's 
hottest actors (Death Wish, Mr. Majes- 
tyk), was really cooking with gas recent- 
ly. On the set of his current film, Break- 
out, Bronson and Co-Star Robert Duvall 
were toying with the controls of a $250,- 
000 helicopter when its engine sudden- 
ly overheated and caught fire. That un- 
scripted event, of course, had nothing 
to do with Breakout’s true-life 
tale of Adventurer Victor Stad- 
ter’s copter flight into a Mexi- 
can prison to spring wealthy 
American Joel Kaplan. Nor, for 
that matter, did some of the 
scripted scenes; though the ac- 
tual 1971 jailbreak went un- 
eventfully, not so the movie ver- 
sion. Appearing unexpectedly 
on the set, Kaplan and Stadter 
watched in amazement as two 
Jeeploads of movieland police 
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blasted away at Actors Bronson and Du- 
vall re-enacting the escape. Said Stad- 
ter afterward: “I was more scared watch- 
ing all this than when we did the caper.” 
s 

“It’s a challenge, especially since 1 
have green eyes,” observed Actor Peter 
Ustinov. “I have to be careful not to open 
them too much.” Ustinov’s ocular dif- 
ficulties are caused by his role as Hnup 
Wan, a bungling Chinese spy in the Walt 
Disney spoof One of Our Dinosaurs Is 
Missing, which he is filming in London 
with Co-Star Helen Hayes. Ustinov’s 
skill in portraying his character has 
proved especially unnerving for his wife 
Helene, who visited the set during the 
first day of shooting. “She seemed ex- 
tremely upset when she realized who I 
was,” says Ustinov. “She looked like a 
faithful dog who sees the same make of 
car as his master’s, yet someone else 
climbs out of it.” 

a 

Though his protean athletic skills in- 
clude hunting, soccer and skiing, French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
joined thousands of his countrymen by 
packing up his wife and four teen-age 
children for a vacation at the beach. 
While his constituency fought for space 
in the sand, however, Giscard enjoyed 
some swimming, tennis and boating in 
the privacy of a Céte d’Azur estate bor- 
rowed from Prince and Princess de la 


PETER USTINOV AS HNUP WAN 

















PRESIDENT GISCARD HEADS FOR A SWIM 


BETTE DAVIS AS MISS MOFFAT 
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Tour d'Auvergne. “My vacation I de- 
vote especially to my children,” declared 
Giscard to a French reporter, then came 
in out of the sun for a quick shuttle flight 
to Paris for a Cabinet meeting. 

. 

Cast as an indomitable spinster 
teacher in the pre-World War I South, 
indomitable Bette Davis was hard at re- 
hearsals last week for Miss Moffat, her 
first stage role in 13 years. The Broad- 
way-bound production, which opens in 
Baltimore next month, is a musical ad- 
aptation of Emlyn Williams’ The Corn 
Is Green, in which Davis first starred 
for Warner Bros. back in 1945. “I'm de- 
lighted to have an opportunity to play 
the character again because now I look 
the right age,” says Davis, 66, who has 
been working steadily through lunch 
and cigarette breaks on a part that in- 
cludes six songs. “Through the years I’ve 
done an enormous amount of singing 
that no one remembers,” she rasps 
gamely. “It’s a rather low voice. I'm not 
an opera singer.” 

. 

Sheathed in a shimmering blue 
jumpsuit topped by a towering headdress 
of ostrich feathers, Josephine Baker, 
grande dame of the music-hall circuit, 
pranced across the stage of the London 
Palladium last week with grace belying 
her 68 years. Between torch ballads, the 
St. Louis expatriate paused long enough 

to reminisce about the good old times 
in Paris. “I started in 1924, and we 
were all beginners together—Pablo, 
Matisse, Hemingway,” she recalled to 
her audience. “I used to look after them 
all, too, picking up their clothes, get- 
ting them organized. And I was always 
popular because I was earning all the 
money.” About those peekaboo cos- 
tumes of strategically placed bananas? 
“I wasn’t really naked,” the adoptive 
mother of twelve revealed. “I simply 
didn’t have any clothes on.” 






FRENCH NOVELIST FRANCOISE SAGAN GETS READY TO ROLL 


“| have a lot of things to think about 
before Snake River,” said Motorcycle 
Daredevil Evel Knievel in Toronto last 
week. Moments later, the two-wheeled 
wonder eliminated one worry when he 
arced his cycle over 13 Mack trucks and 
landed safely 40 yards away, breaking 
his own world’s truck-jumping record. 
All of which was better than he did in 
Dallas last February, when he cleared 
only eleven trucks and broke his back. 
Despite his $65,000 fee, Knievel’s To- 
ronto show was clearly only a tune-up 
for the big one: his planned 4,871-ft. leap 
across Idaho’s Snake River Canyon on 
Sept. 8 in a steam-powered Sky Cycle. 
While New York Congressman John 
Murphy sought legislation to ban cov- 
erage of Knievel’s ultimate caper over 
network TV, “where it can be viewed 
by our children,” good old Evel, at age 
34, vowed to make his flight as planned. 
“T'll never want to jump so high or so 
far again,” he reflected, “but Id like to 
keep jumping till I'm 50.” 

o 


Despite more than two decades of 
triumphs (Bonjour Tristesse, A Certain 
Smile), French Novelist Frangoise Sa- 
gan, 39, has had more than her share of 
personal woes. After two divorces, a cou- 
ple of car accidents and some sizable 
gambling losses, small wonder that the 
consummate writer of romances should 
have earned a reputation for the con- 
sumption of spirits. “I drink sometimes, 
but a lot less than I used to,” she told 
the Italian magazine Gente this month. 
“When you drink, the time arrives when 
you don’t eat any more; if you don’t eat, 
then you get tired; if you get exhausted 
too much, then you don’t sleep well; and 
if you don’t sleep well, then you burst.” 
After describing herself as basically hap- 
py, tolerant and honest, Sagan added: 
“As for my negative side, you could say 
that I am lazy, cowardly and that I am 
fond of all the excesses.” 


The New Team: Rocky’s Record 


To the Editors: 

You state that Nixon’s departure 
“was an extraordinary triumph of the 
American system” for which the nation 
can “permit itself some self-congratula- 
tion.” If Nelson Rockefeller is con- 
firmed as Vice President, the self-con- 
gratulation may have been premature, 
since Rockefeller’s record indicates that 
he is fully capable of continuing the Nix- 
on legacy. Consider that Rockefeller: 

> Justified the Attica massacre on 
the basis of the prisoners’ threat to the 
“sovereignty” of New York State. 

>» Sponsored a simplistic drug-of- 
fender law in New York that sounded 
fine as a matter of tough law-and-order 
public relations but in practice has 
proved ineffective and unenforceable. 





> Skirted restrictions against polit- 
ical activities by tax-exempt organiza- 
tions by using such organizations as a 
source of political research and person- 
al publicity. 
>» Attacked the most defenseless 
members of society (“welfare chiselers”’) 
to attract right-wing support. 
> Immersed himself so thoroughly 
in his strategy to be elected President 
that he could not, or would not, com- 
ment on the two greatest issues of the 
decade—Viet Nam and Watergate. 
Nelson Rockefeller is Richard Nix- 
on with a bank account. 
JH. Duffy 
New York City 


. 

What a great society in which we 
can have a Ford as No. | and a Cad- 
illac as No. 2! 

Allen R. Derr 
Boise, Idaho 


o 
What America needs is a Roosevelt. 
What we have got is a Coolidge. Ford 
will be immobilized by a massively 
Democratic Senate, and serves little pur- 
pose except to keep the seat warm for 
Kennedy or (I hope) Rockefeller. It is, 
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though, unfortunate that we have to put 
millionaires in the presidency to assure 





that we will not be robbed. 
Harold Kempner 
Helsinki 
Don’t Hobble 
The Presidency 


In the aftermath of Watergate, at- 
tempts will be made to diminish the 
power of the presidency. I would cau- 
tion against any action that would se- 
verely restrict the President in effective- 
ly leading the nation. There are, of 
course, lessons to be learned from 
Watergate, but I believe that there is 
no substitute for a strong presidency. To 
suggest that presidential advisers require 
Senate confirmation and 
that all presidential dis- 
cussions, records and doc- 
uments be subject to con- 
gressional scrutiny would, 
in my judgment, be sheer 
folly. 

Certainly our system 
of checks and balances is 
essential and must be 
maintained. Recent con- 
gressional action limiting 
the President in the exer- 
cise of “war powers,” pro- 
hibiting presidential im- 
poundment of appropriat- 
ed funds, assuring an 
adequate congressional 
role in the budgetary pro- 
cess, along with the impeachment pro- 
cess itself, assures this. 

However, it also must be noted that 
the Supreme Court in its recent “White 
House tapes” decision recognized the 
concept of Executive privilege. Of course 
no such privilege can apply where there 
are charges of criminality, but Executive 
privilege must apply to the President's 
relationship with his top advisers in the 
conduct of his office. 

We must have a strong President 
who is an effective leader. Throughout 
our history, Presidents have strength- 
ened the office by utilizing its power to 
lead our nation, and historians have 
termed them “great,” for they knew, as 
we now know, that if the President does 
not lead, there will be no leadership. 

Lawrence F. O'Brien 
Washington, D.C. 


The writer was formerly special as- 
sistant to Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, Postmaster General and Democratic 
national chairman. His memoirs, No 
Final Victories: A Life in Politics from 
John F. Kennedy to Watergate, will be 
published in October. 


Accepting Responsibility 


As a conscientious objector in the 
‘60s, | was placed in a hospital dark- 
room developing X rays for two years, 
working just above minimum wage. For 
the same cause, a close friend spent six 
months in prison, leaving his wife and 
one-year-old child alone. 

The best thing Richard Nixon can 
do is face the consequences of his mor- 
al decisions by going through some kind 
of trial, confessing his crimes and re- 
ceiving appropriate judgment. Other- 
wise we will all learn by example that 
we don't really have to accept respon- 
sibility for who we are and how we 
act. 

Jack Cooper 
Trondheim, Norway 
a 

Prosecute him quick before he turns 
up as a Representative from California 
—or the junior Senator from Florida. 

J. Warner Mills 
Alexandria, Va. 
= 

When the young Roman Republic 
found itself dominating the world, it be- 
came clear that its traditional political 
system, moral code and institutions were 
not working properly. Julius Caesar un- 
derstood this and wanted to act accord- 
ingly. That was his genius and his trag- 
edy. Brutus was an honorable man. 
trying blindly to preserve the virtues of 
yesterday. When his dagger ended Cae- 
sar’s vision, inadequate concepts and in- 
stitutions were partly preserved, contrib- 
uting to Rome's decadence and fall. 

By eliminating President Nixon, the 
American people, politicians and press 
have once more used Brutus’ dagger, not 
realizing that America’s new world lead- 
ership, if expected to survive, has to dis- 
entangle itself from the obsolete Main 
Street morality code now in use. 

Ernesto Barreda 
Malaga, Spain 





A New Openness 


Watergate raised troublesome ques- 
tions in the public mind: Can citizens 
ever really know what is going on in 
their Government? Can they ever real- 
ly call it to account? Can they prevent 
the use of their own instruments of self- 
government to coerce and harass them? 
Has the public process been wholly 
corrupted by the underground link be- 
tween money and politics? Does the 
Constitution effectively secure our 
liberties? 

President Ford can set a new tone 
of openness and accountability at the 
federal level, but he must do it through 
specific acts. Congress will soon pass a 
bill for public financing of presidential 
campaigns. Mr. Nixon said he would 
veto any such bill. If President Ford 
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“ue Over 900 wonder 
me make and do 


Now you can use 

your hands to create 
beautiful and practical 
things for your friends, 
your family and yourself 
—at a fraction of the 
cost of ready-made. 







Furniture Refinishing. Uncover a furniture Caning. Strands of splint, woven together, 
gem under layers of paint and varnish make an attractive and sturdy chair seat 





Let experienced craftsmen show you how in 
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Batik. A wax pattern a 
to the fabric forms a design 
when fabric is dyed 
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Basketry. Links for a basket chain Pottery. Working with clay, one of man's Candlemaking. Molded candles can be 
are made by weaving well-moistened lengths oldest crafts, is also one of the most made with tools as ordinary as an empty 
of 18-inch cane Satisfying and useful tin can, a pencil and some heavy wire 





ful things you can 


with your hands 











Framing. Gilding paste, a rag and a toothbrush 


Indian Crafts. Learn how to make your own 
are all you need to “antique” a picture frame 


Apache moccasins, beaded jewelry. 


“THE FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP” 


Recommended by 


TIME 
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SHOWN HERE ARE 

JUST SOME OF THE 

VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 

. © Each volume bound in 

sturdy hard covers, 9% by 10% inches 

| @ 128 pages @ More than 30,000 words 
| 
; 


© Over 400 photographs, drawings 


actually try some projects like these and other illustrations, many in full color 


Tic-tac-toe pillow 
Needlecraft pillow is a game room 
delight, doubles as a tic-tac-toe 
board with moveable ‘‘X"’ and 
"0" markers. 
| Marbleize a table 
} Sound complicated? It isn't, with 
our step-by-step instructions 


Pegasus paper airplane 

By varying wing and tail surfaces, 
you can make this paper craft 
circle, perform intricate stunts. 


Beaded American Indian ring 
Utilizes a basic technique that can 
also be used in making bracelets 
and necklaces 


Fantastic animal dolls 

Delight a child with gay, stuffed 
animal dolis—Lou the tion, Heffa 
the elephant, or Ah-lee the alligator 


Gild a picture frame 
Simulate the beauty of old gold 
leaf, on a frame you can buy 
for a dollar 
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fee a Head sculpted in soft modeling clay can be 
perfectly reproduced in cast plaster 


ERE IS a marvelously exciting encyclopedia of 
approximately 240 crafts, a vast collection of 
the knowledge and experience of today’s craft 
masters, and a breathtaking panorama of more 
than 900 creative projects for you and your entire 
family to enjoy 
THE FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP, a 
new craft library prepared by an independent 
publisher, Plenary Publications International, 
Inc. and recommended by TIME-LiIre Books, will 
show you how to put the creative spirit you feel 
to work. And bring you and your family the joy, 
pride and satisfaction of seeing something lovely 
come to life through the power of your own hands, 


From man's oldest form of creative crafts to his 
most newly developed arts—from tapestries to tie- 
dyeing, pottery to plastics, making a pair of moc- 
casins to building a telescope, THE FAMILY 
CREATIVE WORKSHOP has something for 
every taste 

In its pages are projects for young, old, skilled and 
unskilled. There are projects a child can do alone 
~—a “safety pin” necklace, a beanbag paperweight, 
a pair of cuff links made from old buttons. Projects 
any adult can master—a leather-crafted cowboy 
belt, an appliquéd quilt, a batik wall hanging 
Projects the whole family can enjoy—building a 
birdhouse, making an afghan, creating colorful 
candles in myriad sizes, shapes and scents. 


Weave a hanging basket in a few rainy afternoon 
hours. Print colorful, graphic stationery (with a 
potato!) on a leisurely lazy day. Or choose a 
project in which you can enjoy many days or 
evenings of satisfying work. For instance, refur- 
bish castoff furniture into one-of-a-kind antiques 


Working from our books 1s as easy as cooking from 
a recipe. First, handy evaluation symbols tell you 
at a glance the approximate cost, time, difficulty 
and tools needed for each project. Then, drawings, 
diagrams, photographs of work in progress, and 
simply worded instructions from an expert help 
you every step of the way. 


Try Volume I free for two weeks. Actually make, 
do and enjoy some of its 36 different projects. 
Then, if you wish, you may keep it for only $4.95 
plus shipping and handling, and continue to re- 
ceive other books in the series as described in the 
reply card. But there is no obligation to buy any of 
these books and you may cancel your subscription 
at any time. Mail postpaid card today. If card is 
missing, write TIME-LirE Books, Dept. 0902, 
Time-Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 





A perfect day to 


Sun. relax amidst 


luxurious surroundings like 
the Mercedes-Benz 280s. 


A long business trip 


Thurs. ahead. Thank good- 


ness the car gets 24 mpg*. That's 
virtually the same as a VW. 


_ 
The answer to getting 


Mon. in and out of traffic 


is to have the same type of steer- 
ing system as the racing Ferrari. 


Tues. 


Sot ae) 

F * Getting ready for a nice 
ri. weekend. And all the luggage 

fits nicely into a trunk as big as the 

Lincoln Continental Mark IV’s. 


You've got a car that 
handles beautifully in 
the rain. That's because it has front- 
wheel drive like a Cadillac Eldorado. 


Sat. 


same headroom and legroom as the Rolls-Royce 
Silver Shadow. 





at 


saa 


* pole 


City streets aren’t that 


Wed. bad if you've got the 


same type of independent front 
suspension as the Aston Martin. 


The whole family is enjoying the ride. 
That's because there’s just about the 


Drive a different car 
each day of the week. 


The Audi 100LS 


Its a lot of cars for the money. 
Its a lot of miles to the gallon. 


Mileage based on German Industry standards (DIN 70030). 





signs the bill into law, that will be one 
clear sign that he intends to clean up 
the political process. 

He can take a further step by call- 
ing on Congress to pass a strong lobby 
registration law. He can immediately is- 
sue an Executive order instructing agen- 
cy Officials to publish a log of every con- 
tact they have with lobbyists. If he wants 
an open Administration, he can ask 
Congress to join him in a review of the 
charter of every secret police and in- 
telligence activity in Government, to 
make certain that they are under effec- 
tive congressional oversight and operate 
within rules that protect our freedoms. 

These are examples of the concrete 
steps to be taken. Either we learn the les- 
sons of Watergate or we don't. 

John Gardner 
Washington, D.C. 


The writer, chairman of Common 
Cause, was Lyndon Johnson's Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

a 


In his remarks on Watergate, James 
MacGregor Burns states that the nation 
needs a “much simpler procedure for im- 
peachment—a more expeditious way.” 
Nothing would cripple the presidency 
more than a simple and expeditious im- 
peachment procedure, a procedure that 
was designed to be, and should be, pon- 
derous, slow and difficult. 

Roberta Kast 
Park Forest, lil. 


How the President 
Can Beat Inflation 


In his 1969 State of the Union mes- 
sage, President Nixon said that our na- 
tional priorities were Viet Nam, infla- 
tion and the cities. American soldiers 
were out of Viet Nam, but inflation and 
the problems of our cities were worse, 
not better, when Nixon resigned. He 
failed to improve them not because he 
did not know how, but because he did 
not deem it politically wise or possible. 
Our political process is inherently lim- 
ited by our dependence on crisis to 
achieve the public understanding and 
support necessary to gain basic reform. 
I worked hard for the re-election of Pres- 
ident Nixon because I hoped that in his 
second term he would do what he was re- 
luctant to do in his first for fear that it 
would lead to defeat. 

Now the reprehensible secret Wa- 
tergate manipulations have given us a 
new President. Inflation has reached the 
crisis stage. President Ford has made in- 
flation domestic enemy No. |. He has 
called for a reduction in federal spend- 
ing, and is convening an economic sum- 
mit conference. Unfortunately, such 
conferences have almost invariably been 
attended in the past by those with a 
vested interest in outdated policies 
—policies that originally made the con- 
sumer the boss and beneficiary of our 
economic progress, but now make him 
the victim of largely unchecked, monop- 
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olistic wage- and price-fixing power. 
To change this, President Ford’s 
economic summit must include partic- 
ipants who know how to put the Amer- 
ican consumer back in the driver's seat 
—and I don’t mean those who are 
publicity-minded or politically oriented 
like Ralph Nader, no matter how many 
minor abuses they have attacked. I mean 
individuals who know that there are 
only two fundamental ways of effectively 
disciplining the American economy: 
competition or Government control. 
President Ford faces a momentous 
decision: whether to strive for the mod- 
ernizing of our competitive-enterprise 
policies or drift toward a governmen- 
tally controlled economy. Unless he 
fights inflation in the right way, we will 
go down the road to economic shackles 
and see an end to our economic supe- 
riority and world leadership. 
George Romney 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


The writer, formerly Governor of 
Michigan and Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development under Richard Nix- 
on, now heads the National Center for 
Voluntary Action in Washington, D.C. 


Glory Be to Gloria 


The ordination of eleven priestesses 
will require only a modest change in our 
liturgy: Glory be to the Father, Son, 
Holy Ghost, Gloria Steinem, Jane Fon- 
da, Bella Abzug, et al. 

(The Rev.) Anthony J. Mattes 
Aston, Pa. 


A Plea for the Yankee Mules 


Re your story on the “Yankee 
mules”: I am the mother of a girl im- 
prisoned in the women’s penitentiary at 
Los Reyes, Mexico. My daughter made 
a big mistake, has endangered her life 
and has lost the two little children she 
was trying to support (this was prob- 
ably one of the reasons she was enticed 
into this). She was imprisoned in No- 
vember 1972 and not tried and sen- 
tenced until May 1974. 

When I visited, I saw swollen faces, 
tears that would not stop and bodies so 
sore you could not touch them after their 
beating by the Mexican lesbians. The 
consulate’s standard reply is to say how 
much to blame the prisoners are and 
how little it can do. It is time for the 
problem to be made the subject of ne- 
gotiations by high U.S. and Mexican of- 
ficials. 

What will be accomplished by leav- 
ing these prisoners (young men and 
women capable of carrying on a useful, 
normal life) there without any rehabil- 
itation program, without adequate food, 
without hope of fair treatment? Will it 
help that much in stopping the drug traf- 
fic? I abhor drugs and anything akin to 
them, but if someone other than the 
blasé embassy could interview these girls 
and boys, they would find them most 
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happy to use their energies in any kind 
of anti-drug program. 
(Mrs.) Elina Shirah 
Billings, Mont. 
B 
The “sad” plight of the drug smug- 
glers will undoubtedly evoke many let- 
ters from sob sisters and bleeding hearts, 
but mine isn’t one of them. They de- 
serve everything they get and then some. 
I much prefer the treatment handed out 
here in Iran for dealers in hard drugs. 
They put ’em against a wall and shoot 
‘em. Long live the Shah! 
Robert S. Speight 
Tehran, Iran 





Blame the Doctors 


Your article “Deadly Hospital 
Food?” [July 22] makes the erroneous 
implication that the fault lies in the diet 
kitchen. The fact is that the dietitian 
can only do what the doctor orders and 
what the administrative-staff structure 
permits. My article in Nutrition Today, 
which you quoted, cites 14 undesirable 
practices, most of which reflect on the 
physician, the nurse and the adminis- 
trative staff. Many of these practices, 
such as prolonged periods of feeding 
with intravenous glucose and failure to 
record body weight, are easily corrected. 
Others require upgrading nutrition ed- 
ucation for physicians and others in- 
volved in health-care. Reorganization of 
hospital-staff structure and attitude is 
also important. It isn’t hospital food 
that’s deadly—it’s the lack of it. 

Charles E. Butterworth Jr., M.D. 
Director, the Nutrition Program 
University of Alabama in Birmingham 


Dentists and Hepatitis 

Our article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association of a 
mini-epidemic of hepatitis traced to a 
dental office was inaccurately reported 
in “Dangerous Dentists” [June 17]. The 
initial case occurred in a jaundiced 28- 
year-old dentist who recovered and re- 
turned to practice without sequelae. 
From this case, hepatitis spread to a den- 
tal assistant who was subsequently lost 
to follow-up. Five months later, the 59- 
year-old senior dentist (father of the 28- 
year-old dentist) contracted hepatitis 
without jaundice. He has remained a 
carrier. It was the senior dentist who, 
we feel, may have been the source who 
spread hepatitis to 13 additional pa- 
tients. 





Michael L. Levin, M.D. 
Baltimore 





Mama Deserved More 


Really now, referring to Cass Elliot 
as “gargantuan”—what does that have 
to do with her sad, accidental death? 
She was a dear, sweet, classy lady who 
deserved much more from you. 

Becky Knox 
Jacksonville 
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DANIEL & CAROL MORREALE (HOLDING BABY) AT BAPTISM ON MARLBORO CHURCH STEPS 


Sins of the Mother 


For Carol Morreale, 20, and her hus- 
band Daniel, 23, the second Sunday of 
August was to have been a day of cel- 
ebration. On that day the couple had 
planned to take their three-month-old 
son Nathaniel to Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church in Marlboro, Mass., for his 
baptism as a Roman Catholic. Guests 
were beginning to gather for a gala bap- 
tismal party. Then the phone rang: a 
call from Father John J. Roussin, as- 
sistant pastor of the church, Was she 
the same Carol Morreale who had been 
quoted in a Marlboro newspaper as sup- 
porting the establishment of an abor- 
tion-information clinic in the city? She 
was. In that case, warned the priest, 
“there might be some problems.” 

So there were. When the couple ar- 
rived at the church, Mrs. Morreale was 
told that her son would not be baptized 
unless and until she withdrew her sup- 
port of the proposed abortion clinic 
Roussin and the church’s pastor, Mon- 
signor Francis X. Meehan, feared that 
her views on abortion so seriously con- 
tradicted church teachings that the child 
could not be brought up as a believing 
Catholic. They may have misunderstood 
Mrs. Morreale, who says she does not 
favor abortion herself, only the right of 
others to choose it. But one church can- 
on does enjoin priests from baptizing an 
infant unless they are assured that at 
least one of the parents will raise the 
child in the Catholic faith,* though the 
law is seldom so rigidly applied 

What exacerbated the issue for the 
Morreales was a bitter local battle over 
abortion in their heavily Catholic (80% 
of the 30,000 population) town of Mar!l- 
boro. The antis were lined up solidly be- 


*An exception: if the child is in danger of death 
any person—even a non-Catholic—may baptize 
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hind a proposal to ban abortion clinics 
in the city. The defenders of the clinics, 
some of them Catholics like the Mor- 
reales, were led by an outsider, Abor- 
tion Advocate William Baird of Long 
Island. After their baby’s baptism was 
halted, the distraught Morreales called 
Baird for advice, and he flew to Boston 
eager for a public showdown. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, the archdiocese of Bos- 
ton was in a mood to oblige 

Church officials first quietly offered 
the Morreales a compromise: the bap- 
tism would be allowed if Mrs. Morreale 
would privately drop her support for 
Baird. She refused, because “it felt some- 
how like a bribe.” Boston’s archbishop, 
Humberto Cardinal Medeiros, told a TV 
newsman that no priest in the archdi- 
ocese would baptize the child unless Mrs 
Morreale backed down. Baird countered 
with a dramatic nationwide call for a 
volunteer to perform the baptism. 

Locked Doors. Last week the Mor- 
reales got their volunteer, another con- 
troversial outsider: New York Jesuit 
Priest Joseph F. O'Rourke, 36, an anti- 
war activist who is now affiliated with 
Catholics for a Free Choice, a group that 
disputes the church’s teachings on abor- 
tion. On the steps of Immaculate Con- 
ception Church, whose doors were firm- 
ly locked, O'Rourke baptized Nathaniel 
Ryan Morreale with the ancient formu- 
la, “I baptize you in the name of the Fa- 
ther, the Son and the Holy Spirit.” Bill 
Baird, a former Sunday school teacher 
who now professes “no formal religion,” 
was invited to make a sign of the cross 
on the child’s forehead 

Some Catholics were chagrined by 
the embarrassing confrontation. Father 
Charles Curran, a noted moral theolo- 
gian at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, observed that “there is going to be 
more pluralism in Roman Catholicism 
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on particular moral questions. I disagree 
with the position of abortion on demand, 
but I can’t say that the teaching on abor- 
tion is a matter of faith and a reason to 
refuse baptism.” 

In any case, both at the Vatican and 
in Boston, church officials conceded that 
the baptism, though “illicit,” was a val- 
id Christian baptism, But Monsignor 
Meehan felt that he had to get in a hard 
last word. “It seems clear,” said Immac- 
ulate Conception’s pastor, “that the 
child is not baptized into the ecclesias- 
tical community of faith we call the 
Roman Catholic Church.” That may be 
one reason why the Morreales, who plan 
to remain Catholic, are shopping for an- 
other parish in which to worship 


Are You a Jew? 


Along Manhattan’s Avenue of the 
Americas, across from Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall, the young men in their black 
hats and beards stand poised for action 
in the summer heat. “Are you Jewish?” 
they ask startled passers-by. “Racially 
Jewish,” is the inaccurate reply of one 
tanned, neatly barbered man. “But not 
religiously.” “Yes,” mutters another 
hurrying by, “but I don’t have time to 
stop.” A middle-aged woman takes the 
counteroffensive: “So what's all this 
about?” She waves in the direction of a 
van parked near by, emblazoned with a 
banner reading “Mitzvah Mobile.” In- 
side, more young men in black hats and 
beards are busy talking—and praying 
—with people they have stopped. 

Named for the Hebrew word for 
“commandment” or “good deed,” the 
Mitzvah Mobiles are a summer project 
ofa unique group of Orthodox Jews who 
have made it their mission to awaken 
fellow Jews to Jewish identity and spir- 
itual obligation. They are the Lubavitch- 
er Hasidim, members of an Eastern Eu- 
ropean sect that now has its internation- 


LUBAVITCHERS AT WORK IN MANHATTAN 
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Only Northwest 
can fly you to Tokyo 
and the Orient 
from 39 U.S. cities. 


The Orient Express is the premier network, connecting 
Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and 
Hong Kong with more U.S. cities than any other airline. 
En route you'll enjoy delicious American entrees 
with a local flavor in both First Class and Coach: tasty 
hors d'oeuvres, superb cocktails, luscious desserts, 
hot Oshibori towels, wide-screen movies and stereo. * 


Wide-cabin comfort, too. 

Northwest is the only airline to fly all wide-cabin 747s 
between the U.S.A. and the Orient. 

For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. 


Daily Express Flights To Tokyo and the Orient. 


New York 8:30am 747 
10:00am 747 

Washington,D.C. 7:30am ‘** 
10:20 am 747 


Chicago 10:00 am 
12:10pm 747 
Mpls./St. Paul 11:05am 747 
11:35am ** 
Los Angeles 7:40am 747 
1:35pm 747 


San Francisco 10:00am 747 
Seattle/Tacoma 1:40pm 747 


Anchorage 3:10pm 747 
Honolulu 1:20pm 747 
5:00pm 747 


**Via connections *$2.50 charge on international flights 


NORTHWEST ORIENT 


EXPRESS 


to half the world 
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al headquarters in Brooklyn.* The 
Lubavitch Youth Organization mans 
the mobiles with vacationing Yeshiva 
(religious school) students and young 
rabbis. Half a dozen vans are on the road 
each week in New York City and its sub- 
urbs and in the “Borscht Belt” Catskills 
resort area upstate. The sect also oper- 
ates vans in other USS. cities (among 
them: Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Miami Beach and Los Angeles), and in 
Canada, Australia and Israel. 

To the Lubavitcher leader, Rabbi 
Menachem M. Schneerson, the trucks 
are “Jewish tanks against assimilation” 
—a counterattack against the secular- 
ization of Jews in modern society. The 
immediate aim of the young men in the 
Mitzvah Mobiles is to persuade Jews to 
return to observance of five basic mitz- 
vor that, they say, epitomize the 613 com- 
mandments of traditional Jewish Law. 

God's Unity. Two of the command- 
ments encompass the Law itself: a duty 
to study the Torah—Jewish teaching 
—and to keep Torah books (the Pen- 
tateuch, the Psalms and the Jewish 
prayer book) in the home. A third com- 
mands Jews to give charity, and as a re- 
minder the Lubavitchers pass out char- 
ity boxes to be kept and filled in the 
home. A fourth commandment requires 
a householder to keep on each doorpost 
(except that of the bathroom) a mezuzah 
—a small container holding a handwrit- 
ten parchment with a scriptural passage 
on the unity of God. 

The fifth commandment requires a 
demonstration for many who visit the 
vans: putting on fefillin, the phylacteries 
that Orthodox Jewish males over 13 
must wear on their foreheads and left 
arms (near the heart) during weekday 
prayer. The fefi/lin—two small leather 
boxes containing scriptures similar to 
those in the mezuzah and wound on with 
leather thongs—are a sign that the wear- 
er subjugates his heart and mind to God. 
Wrapping on the /efi/lin for the first time 
is the high point of the Jewish religious 
initiation for males, the bar mitzvah cer- 
emony. When an uninitiated Jewish 
male drops by a Mitzvah Mobile, the Lu- 
bavitchers show him how to wrap the fe- 
fillin, pray with him, and send him on 
his way belatedly bar mitzvahed. 

The tefillin ritual attracts many to 
the mobiles. Manhattan Lawyer Paul 
Herman, 37, went out of his way to seek 
out a van, put on fefillin and pray. “It 
was an opportunity to perform a mitz- 
vah,” he said, “and I wanted to show 
my appreciation to these gentlemen. 
More mundane reasons also impel Jews 
into the vans. As a thunderstorm broke 
over Manhattan one day recently, a 
drenched mod couple climbed into the 
rear of a truck with a plaintive ques- 
tion: “Got room for two more Jews?” 


*Hasidism is a mystical, enthusiastic and ritual- 
istic movement in Judaism that first appeared in 
18th century Europe. The Lubavitchers, the larg 
est of the Hasidic sects today (a claimed 500,000 
members and sympathizers worldwide), take their 
name from the White Russian town of Lubavitch 
where the movement began. 
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CHRIS MAYNARD 


Sea with Monuments 


For the past decade, a good deal of 
American sculpture has been playing an 
as-if game: how to escape the museum 
while staying locked into the museum’s 
certification. The strategy has been to 
make things larger and larger, to the 
point where the great outdoors must it- 
self become a museum. This has cre- 
ated a stock of homeless public sculp- 
ture—"*monumental” but commemorat- 
ing nothing except itself, kept in the 
warehouse by a scarcity of sites and the 
forbidding cost of transport and instal- 
lation. What park could be given to these 
orphans? How could their possible re- 
lationship to landscape be tested? And 
what would be seen to happen? 

One answer opened last week in the 
conservative and flintily traditional 
community of Newport, R.L. It is an ex- 
hibition named “Monumenta,” orga- 
nized by Art Historian Sam Hunter and 
a staff of his graduate students from 
Princeton and backed by an enthusiastic 
Newport resident named William Crim- 
mins. Fifty-four large works by 40 art- 
ists have been installed on the island's 
shores, in its shopping center and around 
the gardens of its mansions: an en- 
cyclopedia of large-scale sculpture from 
the U.S. and Europe. “Monumenta” 
runs through Oct. 13, providing an un- 
expected cultural foil to the America’s 
Cup races. 

Gnomes in the Garden. The ex- 
periment works, but not always as it 
was meant to. “The picturesque charms 
of Newport,” writes Princeton's Hunter, 
“with its inexhaustible variety of vi- 
sual backgrounds, should help mitigate 
the brute power of contemporary sculp- 
ture colossi.” Mitigate is scarcely the 
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SUGARMAN'S KITE CASTLE, 1974 


word. The landscape sometimes anni- 
hilates the sculpture. That vast, wrin- 
kled plane of sea fringed by blue pud- 
ding-stone bluffs is so much stronger 
than some of the works perched above 
it that objects like George Sugarman’s 
18-ft. Kite Castle, 1974, Alexander Cal- 
der’s stabile or Robert Murray’s pleat- 
ed steel Windhover, 1969, become mere 
origami. They are gallery art, or at 
most museum-plaza art, scaled up and 
deprived of context. 

This is actually a good lesson. It 
makes one remember how completely 
the city and the museum (closed, pro- 
tective spaces, controlled environment) 
have permeated formal American sculp- 
ture and directed its “look.” The art de- 
mands an artificial space, cold or med- 
itative, in which nothing competes with 
the object. An extreme example is the 
work of Barnett Newman, the late dean 
of minimal art. Several of his austere 
steel pillars are dotted on the rolling, 
shaven greensward of one of Newport's 
more lavish mansions, The Elms. Iso- 
lated in their white museum cubicle and 
garnished with the rhetoric of sublimity, 
all Newman’s sculptures look imposing. 
Here they might as well be garden 
gnomes. Not so with the work of David 
Smith, represented by ten sculptures 
across the lawn. But then Smith's work 
was always conceived in terms of 
landscape or, more exactly, the heroic 
domination of landscape by icon; it is 
essentially outdoor and declamatory 
sculpture. Thus the silver tracery left by 
Smith’s disc grinder on the stainless steel 
only comes alive in sunlight; spotlights 
kill it. Smith's constructions of forged 
and welded iron, like Wagon II, 1964, 
also force themselves on the out-of-doors 
by their density as metaphor. 
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That density is the oxygen of out- 
door sculpture. It is why Claes Olden- 
burg’s 18-ft.-high red steel Geometric 
Mouse, Scale X \ooks convincing on its 
beach, and why Alexander Liberman’s 
Argo is the most successful combination 
of work and site in the entire show. The 
white sails, cylinders and arcs simulta- 
neously evoke an archaic temple pre- 
cinct and a ship, while running a coun- 
terpoint to the real spinnakers billowing 
on the sea below; they turn a flat site, 
for a moment, into a reminiscence of 
the Aegean. It becomes increasingly 
clear that Liberman, along with Mark 
di Suvero and Clement Meadmore, is 
one of the three U.S. sculptors best fit- 
ted to handle large outdoor projects. 

Maze of Grass. Apart, that is, from 
earthwork artists. Unfortunately, the 
Newport show is short on earthworks 
—simply because land.there costs too 
much. There is one piece by Richard 
Fleischner, in the grounds of Chateau- 
sur-Mer, that shows exactly the kind 
of unpretentious but intelligent rela- 
tion that an earthwork can have to its 
environment: an undulating meander 
maze, a barely noticeable ripple on the 
lawn, covered with sod grass. It is low- 
key and perfectly appropriate in its site, 
harking back to a time when stately 
homes had garden labyrinths as a mat- 
ter of course. In sum, the “Monumenta” 
project discloses a great deal about the 
survival of public sculpture in the 1970s 
in something other than its usual ur- 
ban form—a grandiose ashtray plunked 
down to decorate a skyscraper’s bar- 
ren forecourt. The Newport exhibition 
is worth the trip, even though few things 
in it are quite as aesthetically stirring 
as a glimpse of I/ntrepid beating to 
windward ® Robert Hughes 
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...1'm going to miss you, Kathy..° 


Remember when you and your sister were 
growing up and you had to share a room? She 
drew an imaginary line through the center of the 
floor and dared you to cross it. Yet, once, when 
it wasn’t even your birthday she bought you blue 
ribbons for your hair. Remember the times she 
made you giggle? Sometimes she made you cry. 
But the day she was leaving for college you were 
afraid you would never see her again. Then she 
gave you her charm bracelet to hold for safe- 
keeping. Her most precious possession —and Long Distance is the next best 
you knew she would be back. ; . ; 
, ; thing to being there. 

Now that youre both grown up with , 
families of your own, you can still be together, 


any time, by Long Distance. 








All this and the 
lowest sticker price 
in America. $2299: 


Electric rear window defogger 







“And Toyota’s best gas 


Front reclining bucket seats 
mileage too.” 
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Rights for Parents 


A secretary at a private tutoring 
agency calls a public junior high school 
to inquire about a child’s reading level. 
The principal checks the child’s record, 
supplies the requested information and 
then gratuitously informs the caller that 
the child has a history of bed-wetting, 
that his mother is an alcoholic, and that 
a different man sleeps at the home al- 
most every night. 

Incidents like this one, which was re- 
ported recently to the New York City 
board of education, have become in- 
creasingly commonplace. Today, teach- 
ers and guidance counselors record and 
dispense more and more personal infor- 
mation—much of it unsubstantiated 
—about students and their families. The 
widespread misuse of school records will 
soon be slowed by the Family Educa- 
tional Rights and Privacy Act sponsored 
by New York Senator James Buckley, 
which was signed into law last week by 
President Ford as part of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Bill. 
Buckley's legislation denies federal 
funds to any school or college that fails 
to allow parents to inspect, challenge 
and refuse public use of their children’s 
school records. 

Once confined to IQ scores and ac- 
ademic grades, student records now 
bulge with so-called soft data: psycho- 
logical profiles, personality ratings, dis- 
ciplinary reports and family-relations 
evaluations. All of this information be- 
comes part of the student’s permanent 
file, yet parents are often denied an op- 
portunity to see the records or to chal- 
lenge what may be erroneous or mis- 
leading. Some examples: 

> A nine-year-old boy who once 
hugged a classmate had “homosexual 
tendencies” written into his permanent 
record. 

> A high school student who crit- 
icized his principal on a radio station 
had “radical tendencies” placed on his 
record. 

Even worse, the records, with a few 
exceptions, are made available to almost 
anyone besides parents who asks to see 
them: potential employers, other school 
officials, credit bureaus, the local police, 
health department and Selective Service 
representatives, the FBI and the CIA. To 
top it off, parents are generally not in- 
formed about who might be reading 
their children’s records. 

Senator Buckley was not the first to 
try to remedy the unwarranted conclu- 
sions and the invasions of personal and 
family privacy made possible by total 
school control over student records. The 
National Committee for Citizens in Ed- 
ucation, headquartered in Columbia, 
Md., prepared a state-by-state guide of 
school policies in order to inform par- 
ents where they stand and what action 
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ELAND MALE—BALL 


PERIPATETIC EDWARD BROWN & STUDENTS AT CALIFORNIA STATE 
Diligent and effective, sometimes tardy teacher. 


they can take if denied access to stu- 
dent records. 

NCCE was also instrumental in help- 
ing Buckley frame his amendment, 
which is the first piece of national legis- 
lation that spells out the rights of parents 
to see and challenge student records. 


Commuting Professor 


At California State College, 65 miles 
south of Pittsburgh, the sociology profes- 
sor was one of the most valued and pop- 
ular members of the faculty, despite his 
missing an occasional morning class. At 
Bronx Community College in New York 
City, students were particularly fond of 
their social-science teacher, although he 
was sometimes late for his classes. At the 
State University of New York at New 
Paltz, some 70 miles north of The Bronx, 
a new sociology professor earned the 
reputation of being a diligent and effec- 
tive, if sometimes tardy, teacher. Last 
week, when the New Paltz sociology 
professor resigned from his job, it was re- 
vealed that the three educators have 
even more in common than popularity 
and tardiness. They are the same man: 
Edward Brown, 41. 

Brown's accomplishments rival the 
exploits of Alec Guinness in the movie 
The Captain's Paradise.* The professor 
managed to hold his three teaching jobs 
—on campuses hundreds of miles apart 
—without the knowledge of any of the 
college administrators. Last fall, in order 


* About a ferryboat captain who—unknown to ci- 
ther of his wives—maintained a home and a fam- 
ily on both sides of the Strait of Gibraltar. 


to conduct morning classes in Pennsyl- 
vania, afternoon classes in The Bronx, 
and evening (and some morning) classes 
in upstate New York, the energetic 
Brown had to commute more than 400 
miles several times each week, presum- 
ably using autos, buses and the airlines 

Instead of winning approbation for 
his enterprise when his triple role was 
discovered last December, Brown began 
losing jobs. Confronted by officials at 
Bronx Community College, which does 
not permit its faculty members to have 
excessive outside employment, he 
agreed to resign; but after students dem- 
onstrated in his behalf, he was permit- 
ted to complete the fall semester. At 
New Paltz, where Brown’s $16,000-a- 
year contract still has a year to go, the 
administration felt that it had been de- 
ceived; Brown had denied having any 
outside employment when he took the 
job last September. Officials were hint- 
ing that they would press charges when 
Brown resigned last week. That left the 
peripatetic professor still employed at 
California State, but there were prob- 
lems there also. Explained Regis Serin- 
ko, assistant to California State’s pres- 
ident: “We just couldn’t tolerate this 
situation where he could not possibly be 
in two places at the same time.” 

Brown refuses to talk about his tri- 
ple academic life. But his feelings are 
clear about rules that will force him to 
confine his teaching to one campus. 
“What if a Picasso wanted to teach at 
Bronx Community College, New Paltz 
and State College?” he asks indignantly. 
“Do you think he would be denied?” 
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That's Manpower. We're 25 year pros at 
providing temporary help. You'll know it when you 
call. Because we wrote the book on service. 

When you call you want help, fast. You want 
skilled, reliable help that sees your job through. 
The way you want it. When you want it. And you 
want the assurance of quality that comes from 
dealing with a professional. That’s Manpower. 

We deliver. 

When you need help, look us up in the white 
pages. Remember, we're NO. 1. Being pros made 
us the biggest in our business. It can make 
a difference in yours. 


MANPOWER’ 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 
We'll give you all the help you need. 


We answer phones, drive trucks, type 
letters, unload boxcars, keypunch data, 
take x-rays, assemble parts, do drafting, 
operate machines, demonstrate products, 
and lots more. 
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Born. To Jason Robards Jr., 52, star 
of Broadway's splendid A Moon for the 
Misbegotten, and Fourth Wife Lois 
O'Connor Robards, 38, a former TV 
producer: their second child, first son; 
in Greenwich, Conn. Name: Jake. 

. 

Died. Rodger Davies, 53, U.S. Am- 

bassador to Cyprus (see THE WORLD). 
a 

Died. William Daniel (“Deacon”) 
Jones, 58, who drove getaway cars for 
Bank Robbers Bonnie Parker and Clyde 
Barrow as a teen-ager in the early 1930s 
and served six years in prison as their ac- 
complice in the murder of a Texas dep- 
uty sheriff, but later claimed that the 
pair had threatened to kill him if he tried 
to leave them; ofa shotgun blast in a pre- 
dawn quarrel with an acquaintance; in 
Houston 

. 

Died. Ilona Massey, 62, golden- 
haired, Budapest-born actress and song- 
stress; of cancer; in Bethesda, Md. Mas- 
sey worked her way from seamstress to 
chorus girl to operatic leads in Vienna, 
where at 25 she was signed by an MGM 
talent scout. In 1939 she played a sultry 
Russian singer as Nelson Eddy’s co-star 
in the Hollywood musical Balalaika, 
later cut up on Broadway in the Ziegfeld 
Follies (1943-44) and fooled with the 
Marx Brothers in Love Happy (1950) 

oO 

Died. Jacob Bronowski, 66, com- 
pleat scientist-humanist; of a heart at- 
tack; in East Hampton, N.Y. A Polish- 
born, Cambridge-trained mathemati- 
cian who left a long career in teaching 
and government service in Britain in 
1964 to join the Salk Institute in La Jol- 
la, Calif., as head of its Council for Bi- 
ology in Human Affairs, Bronowski 
wrote brilliantly on the role of science 
in man’s self-fulfillment, and the evo- 
lution of the human intellect and imag- 
ination. Author of Science and Human 
Values and, with Historian Bruce Maz- 
lish, The Western Intellectual Tradition, 
as well as two volumes on William Blake 
(Bronowski himself was a poet and play- 
wright), he recently conceived and nar- 
rated The Ascent of Man, a highly ac- 
claimed television series on the triumph 
of the human race, which will be aired 
in the U.S. this fall 

7 

Died. William Ludlow Chenery, 90, 
editor, then publisher of the late Col- 
lier’s weekly from 1925 to 1950; in Mon- 
terey, Calif. A learned, liberal Virginia- 
born newspaperman, Chenery led the 
ailing Collier's to a notable comeback 
by taking vigorous editorial positions 
(the magazine was an early champion 
of Repeal) and recruiting big-name writ- 
ers—H.G. Wells, Sinclair Lewis, Ring 
Lardner, Zane Grey—at top dollar; in 
1939 he signed F.D.R. to a $75,000-a- 
year contract for regular contributions. 
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Far from the noisy 
crowd of Chicago radio stations, 
all the way over a 
390 AM or 107.5 FM... 
your choi 





far away from it all at 390 am 
1075 fm 





Postwar Wounds 


It was a quiet Sunday morning in 
early August when Viet Nam Veteran 
John Gabron, 22, went on his last patrol. 
Wearing an Army helmet liner and field 
jacket and carrying a telescopic rifle, he 
climbed a sagebrush-covered hill in Los 
Angeles’ Griffith Park. When two park 
rangers approached in a pickup truck, 
Gabron captured them at rifle point. As 
one of the rangers told it later, Gabron 
explained that “he had lived by the gun 
and wanted to die by the gun.” 

He did not, and fortunately, neither 
did his captives. After a long siege, Ga- 
bron surrendered to police. 
Psychiatrists have declared 
him sane and fit to stand trial, 
and this week he will be ar- 
raigned in a Los Angeles mu- 
nicipal court. 

The young vet’s case is 
tragic but not unique. Says Dr. 
Leonard Neff, chief of psychi- 
atry at the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Psychiatric Center in 
Brentwood, Calif.: “There are 
thousands of John Gabrons in 
this country, struggling to get 
their combat experience be- 
hind them, but unable. Their 
potential for violence is of great 
concern to them, and should be 
of even greater concern to the 
whole nation.” 

Two years after the US. 
withdrawal from Viet Nam, 
the personal strains of the war 
are still firmly etched in a num- 
ber of shocking statistics. Of 
the 2.4 million Vietvets who 
served in Southeast Asia be- 
tween 1961 and 1973, some 
55,000 are presently receiving 
Government compensation for 
psychiatric disorders. Dr. 





haze, or drifts from one low-level job to 
another. Sometimes he plays at war; in 
Los Angeles vets often gather at the 
burned-out remains of an amusement 
park at Venice pier to stage mock bat- 
tles, often using shields fashioned from 
turtle shells. In severe cases, a vet may 
brood for days and then begin to expe- 
rience violent “flashbacks” to his war 
experiences. One vet in Casper, Wyo., 
who had accidentally napalmed a Viet- 
namese orphanage, still reconstructs in 
his head the writhing bodies of scream- 
ing children. In Flint, Mich., an Army 
vet was so devastated by his Viet Nam 
experience that he spent his days doing 
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Cherry Cedarleaf, former se-  vigtyet JOHN GABRON AFTER ARREST 
nior staff psychiatristatthe VA “He wanted to die by the gun.” 


hospital in Minneapolis, has 

estimated that 50% of the returnees need 
some professional help in adjusting to ci- 
vilian life. About 25% of the 800,000 vet- 
erans who have sought admission to VA 
hospitals or have been sent there by au- 
thorities have attempted suicide. As 
many as 26% of the veterans who served 
in Viet Nam have experimented with 
heroin and other drugs. So broad are the 
problems of this troubled minority of the 
Vietvets that VA authorities have given 
a blanket name to them: post-Viet Nam 
psychiatric syndrome (PVNPS). 

The symptoms, explains Psychia- 
trist Cyril Barnert of Los Angeles, occur 
on two levels. In milder cases—the great 
majority—the vet feels constantly de- 
pressed and unable to get involved in or- 
dinary life. Looking like the classic stu- 
dent dropout, he hangs listlessly around 
street corners, sometimes in a marijuana 
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little more than cleaning his rifle and 
rocking on his front porch. 

Sometimes the vets act out their war- 
time terrors on family, friends or even 
strangers, One California vet, Max In- 
glett, 27, suffered frequent nightmares 
and once woke up to find himself chok- 
ing his wife. Loud noises like the sound 
of a jet plane would cause him to lose his 
memory temporarily. Eventually he 
went berserk, set out on amnesiac wan- 
derings in the mountains, and got him- 
self shot trying to rob a store. The bullet 
left him paralyzed from the waist down. 

The veteran who tends toward vio- 
lence or withdraws into feelings of es- 
trangement has appeared after each of 
the U.S.’s wars. Before Viet Nam, such 
cases were usually described as shell 
shock or battle fatigue. Many experts ar- 
gue that PVNPS is more virulent because 


of the indifferent reception accorded to 
Vietvets as compared with the enthusi- 
asm that greeted returnees from World 
War II and even Korea. Says Los Ange- 
les-based VA Psychiatrist W. Hamlin 
Emory: “People have mixed feelings 
about what we did over there. Citizens 
who were unable to accept responsibility 
and guilt for the unpopular Viet Nam 
War have projected their guilt onto the 
Viet Nam vet.” Sensing this, one vet felt 
that every prospective employer looked 
at him as a “murderer or monster.” Says 
VA Social Worker Shad Meshad: “The 
Vietvet is angry. He wants society to 
bleed as muchas hehas.”  * 

Actually, the Viet Nam G.I. went off 
to war in seemingly stronger psychiatric 
shape than his brothers in other wars. 
Compared with them, today’s vets were 
better educated (85% had completed 
high school, a8 against 45% in World 
War II and 62% in Korea) and more 
stringently screened for emotional prob- 
lems before they even donned a uniform. 
In the field, the Viet Nam G.I. proved to 
be remarkably durable. One study by 
Dr. Peter Bourne of Atlanta, who served 
as a psychiatrist in Southeast Asia, cited 
an incidence of twelve psychiatric 
breakdowns per 1,000 men during ser- 
vice in Viet Nam, compared with 37 per 
1,000 in Korea and 101 per 1,000 in some 
combat areas during World War IL. It 
was after they were brought back home 
that a small but worrisome minority be- 
gan to have their breakdowns, showing 
signs of the post-Viet Nam syndrome. 

Many experts agree with Yale Psy- 
chiatrist Robert J. Lifton, author of 
Home from the War, that “there is some- 
thing special about Viet Nam veterans,” 
quite apart from those who are obvious- 
ly troubled. They are loners, rarely 
banding together with others at Ameri- 
can Legion or Veterans of Foreign Wars 
gatherings. Accogding to the most re- 
cent Harris Poll, in 1971, 18% of Viet 
Nam veterans had joined a major veter- 
ans’ organization, compared with an av- 
erage of 43% after earlier wars. Staff 
members at the VA facilities at Brent- 
wood have learned that the truly antiso- 
cial vets rarely come to them for treat- 
ment; they must seek the vets out in local 
bars, welfare offices and Skid Row 
slums. Sometimes they get there in time 
to offer help; in other cases, like John 
Gabron’s, it is just too late. 


Dem Were Da Days 


For more than a century, residents of 
New York City’s borough of Brooklyn 
have been bunking into friends over on 
Toidy-Toid or Eighty-Foist streets or ud- 
der pernts around the place. Whether 
they ogled da goils, hersted da flag or 
simply berled in the noonday sun, they 
absolutely moidered the King’s English. 
The “vulgar speech” that H.L. Mencken 
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BEHAVIOR 


denounced in The American Language 
was long the despair of philologists, as 
well as a rich source of argot and gag 
lines for stand-up comics. But now 
Brooklynese seems to have just about 
gone the way of dem Bums, as the old 
Brooklyn Dodgers were known. 

So says Francis Griffith, 68, a retired 
professor of educational administration 
at Long Island’s Hofstra University, 
who has made a hobby of studying the 
format of Brooklynese for some four dec- 
ades. Says Griffith, the holder of a doc- 
toral degree in speech education from 


Columbia University: “Brooklynites 
have all but lost their special dialect, the 
badge of their tribe.” 


Joisey for Jersey. The origins of 
Brooklynese are controversial. It has 
many characteristics, but its hallmark is 
the pronunciation of the diphthong er as 
if it were of (like Joisey for Jersey) and 
vice versa. Some linguists believe that 
Brooklynese stems from German and 
Yiddish. Griffith argues forcefully that it 
is rooted in Gaelic. He notes that the di- 
alect appeared after a wave of Irish im- 
migrants settled in Brooklyn in the late 
19th century. Moreover, Griffith finds 
that the trademark Brooklyn diphthong 
oi also appears in many Gaelic words; 
taoiseach (leader) and barbaroi (barbar- 
ians), for example. He also points out 
that the fA sound is absent in both Gael- 
ic and Brooklynese, in which it becomes 
a hard ror d (as in da dame wid tin legs) 
Some classic Brooklyn expressions, he 
adds, come directly from the Gaelic: 
whudda card (joker) is a corruption of 
caird (an itinerant tramp); put da kibosh 
on it (put an end to it) comes from caip 
baish, or cap of death, a facecloth that 
inhabitants of southwest Ireland placed 
over a corpse. 

These manglings of Gaelic were 
once the common language of Brooklyn 
cabbies, policemen and longshoremen 
—not to mention baseball fans. One lin- 
guistically memorable day at Ebbets 
Field in the 1930s, when Dodger Pitcher 
Waite Hoyt was hit by a ball, a spectator 
jumped up on the bleachers and shouted 
out, “Hurt is hoyt!” Over the years, as 
they grew more prosperous, New York's 
Irish scattered into the affluent suburbs. 
Blacks and Puerto Ricans have all but 
taken over such areas as Williamsburg 
(formerly Wéilliamsboig) and Green- 
point (Greenpernt) in northern Brooklyn, 
where Brooklynese was born. At the 
same time, generations of Brooklyn 
schoolteachers struggled more or less 
successfully to hammer normal English 
into their pupils’ heads. 

Even Griffith, who spent many years 
as a Brooklyn teacher, once placed a sign 
above his blackboard admonishing: 
“There’s no joy in Jersey.” But Griffith 
takes no pride in having helped put the 
kibosh on the dialect. “Brooklynese had 
a bluntness and homeliness,” he says. 
“There isa real joy in variety. Now we're 
becoming phonetically homogeneous.” 
And that, as they used to say in Brook- 
lyn, is for da boids. 
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Fiber in the Diet 


American physicians have contend- 
ed for decades that it does not matter 
whether a person has one or two bowel 
movements a day or only two or three a 
week. Now that view has been chal- 
lenged by British and South African 
medical scientists who suggest that what 
commercials call “regularity” may be a 
matter of life and death. Too few bowel 
movements and too little bulk in the 
stools, they write in the Journal of the 
A.M.A., may partly explain the occur- 
rence of such varied disorders as heart 
and gall-bladder disease, appendicitis, 
diverticulosis, varicose veins, clotting in 
the deep veins, hiatal hernia and can- 
cer of the large intestine. 

This provocative idea was conceived 
by British Surgeons Denis Burkitt* and 
Neil Painter and Biochemist Alexander 
Walker in an attempt to explain the dif- 
ferences reported in disease rates be- 
tween Africans living under tribal con- 
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BREADS WITH HIGH FIBER CONTENT 
Nature’s roughest is best. 


ditions and the peoples of Western 
countries where, they say, there has been 
a rapid increase in certain illnesses in 
less than a century. 

Medical statistics are admittedly im- 
precise, and are distorted by improve- 
ments in diagnosis. Nevertheless, Bur- 
kitt and his colleagues believe that the 
increases in these diseases are real, and 
were caused by a change in the type of 
food eaten in developed countries, par- 
ticularly in food that reaches the large 
bowel with the least change: indigestible 
fiber, the roughest of roughage. Until 
about 1890, they say, the pound of bread 
*Famed for having distinguished a curable can- 


cer of the jaw (Burkitt's lymphoma) in children 
in some parts of Africa. 


that average Britons and Americans ate 
every day contained much indigestible 
fiber; because of more elaborate milling 
techniques, bread now contains less fiber 
and people are eating less of it. This, 
the researchers say, has affected both 
the frequency and the nature of their 
bowel movements, which in turn have 
affected their health. 

The scientists conducted elaborate 
experiments in which volunteers in Eng- 
land, India and Africa had their bowel 
movements clocked and their feces 
weighed. Among the results of the study: 
peoples living under primitive condi- 
tions, on diets high in indigestible fibers, 
passed from 2)4 to 4% times as much 
feces as sailors in the Royal Navy, and 
were relatively free of many of the dis- 
eases studied. 

The ways in which low-weight, slug- 
gish bowel movements might contribute 
to so many diverse diseases are com- 
plex and indirect, the Burkitt group con- 
cedes. Diverticulosis—in which the 
large bowel is deeply pitted and fecal 
material is trapped in the crevices—ap- 
pears to be directly related to a diet rich 
in such highly refined carbohydrates as 
white flour and sugar. Tumors, both be- 
nign and malignant, are related to bio- 
chemical and bacterial changes caused 
by long retention of feces. As for heart 
disease: “Evidence is accumulating that 
shows that the removal of fiber from the 
diet raises serum cholesterol levels, a 
process that predisposes to coronary 
heart disease.” 

In short, the Burkitt team says, the 
physiological function of cereal fiber has 
been largely ignored because the fiber 
supplies no calories and has scarcely any 
nutritional value. Now, if the scientists’ 
findings are confirmed, the time has 
come to rely not on commercial chem- 
ical laxatives but on nature’s own brands 
—root vegetables, unpolished rice and 
such other unprocessed cereals as wheat, 
corn, barley and oats—to put fiber back 
into the diet of modern man 


CAPSULES 


A Swinging Test 


A diagnosis of schizophrenia is dif- 
ficult at best; identifying a person who 
may develop schizophrenia in the future 
has so far been impossible. Now a Uni- 
versity of Chicago research team reports 
that it has found a way, almost as sim- 
ple as the hammer-and-knee-jerk reflex 
test, to do both. The test involves ob- 
serving the patient’s eye movements as 
he follows the swing of a pendulum. 

When a person watches a moving 
object, he uses an eye movement called 
pursuit, in which the eyeballs move back 
and forth to maintain a stable image. 
This is no problem for most people, but 
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Dr. Philip S. Holzman and his colleagues 
report in the Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry that in schizophrenics this eye 
movement is markedly impaired. It is 
also impaired, but usually not so con- 
spicuously, in close blood relatives (fa- 
thers and mothers, sisters and brothers) 
of patients—a significant finding, for al- 
though schizophrenia is not directly in- 
herited, it tends to run in families. If 
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PATIENT, PENDULUM & DOCTOR 
The pursuit is impaired. 


psychiatrists can identify susceptible in- 
dividuals in the first stages of the dis- 
order, they may begin effective drug 
treatment early enough to abort the se- 
verest forms of schizophrenia. 


Degreaser’s Flush 


Mechanics in auto shops, who usu- 
ally end their day covered with grease, 
can wash it off with a bar of strong soap. 
Their opposite numbers, the degreasers, 
have a more tenacious problem, accord- 
ing to the Archives of Environmental 
Health. Degreasers are the men who re- 
move the grease used as a protective 
coating on machinery and steel cables. 
They use a solvent, trichloroethylene, 
which appears to be harmless in nor- 
mal use; but Dr. Richard D. Stewart and 
colleagues at the Medical College of 
Wisconsin have found that it does not 
mix with alcohol. After working for 
about three weeks with TCE, a man who 
stops at the corner saloon for a few beers 
or a couple of boilermakers develops vi- 
vid red blotches on the face. This de- 
greaser’s flush is so unsightly and per- 
sistent that men who wish to be rid of it 
have a hard choice: quit drinking or quit 
the job. 


Pot and Angina 


The physiological effects of smoking 
marijuana have been as little document- 
ed and almost as hotly disputed as the 
psychological and social results. Two 
physicians at the Long Beach (Calif.) 
VA Hospital have now produced some 
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Harry Trump was 
MA the most reasonable 
\ of bridge guests. 
He demanded 
only two things. 
“New cards and EarlyTimes 
Emil Frostbutt knew this. 
On September 28,1972, the cards in Frostbutts 
posh game room were still in the cellophane. 

But the bourbon..... 
for some never-to-be- 
determined reason, 
Frostbutt had not 
ordered EarlyTimes. 

That night, for the 
first time in years, 

Emil Frostbutt played 

bridge without Harry. 
No EarlyTimes, 
No Trump. 
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PRESCRIPTION 





Dr. Stuart Buchanan, dermatologist, Winchester, 


Virginia. A new subscriber to MONEY. 








When not working with patients, Dr. Buchanan 
puts much of his time and money into his farm. 

A new roof, a new furnance and, as the Doctor puts it, 
"There's always something happening...or about to.” 
That's why he makes it a practice to read MONEY. 

Other financial publications are over my head 
they're really for someone in the business of finance. 
MONEY appeals to me because it gives me ideas 
that apply to what I'm doing on the farm as well as 
what I want to do for my family. 

“In a relatively short time, MONEY has helped 
me to evaluate how much life insurance I should 
have, whether I'm adequately protected by my 
homeowner policies, not to mention the economies of 
building our own swimming pool.” 

Dr. Buchanan is one of 450,000 subscribers 
(soon to be 600,000) who find MONEY a healthy new 
prescription. Whether you're a physician, a fireman 
or a financial analyst, MONEY has the right 
prescription for you. 
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MEDICINE 


firm data for one class of pot smokers: 
those with angina pectoris, a condition 
that causes intervals of intense chest 
pains. Knowing that smoking any to- 
bacco cigarette (even the nonnicotine 
variety) hastens the onset of angina in 
men with coronary-artery disease, Drs. 
Wilbert S. Aronow and John Cassidy 
tested ten such volunteers with a mar- 
ijuana cigarette and a nonmarijuana cig- 
arette. Before smoking, the men exer- 
cised on a bicycle long enough for angina 
to develop. Then they rested, smoked 
one of the cigarettes, and exercised 
again. After a pot smoke, angina oc- 
curred in half the normal time; the heart 
rate went up from about 72 to 100, blood 
pressure from 120/81 to 130/86, and the 
level of carbon monoxide in the blood in- 
creased markedly. Few known angina 
patients may take to pot, but there are 
many more potential victims who should 
be forewarned. 


Rating for Emergencies 

If a family member is injured or be- 
comes critically ill at home, a standard 
response is to carry him to the car and 
head for the nearest hospital. That could 
be a mistake, says Dr. Oscar P. Hamp- 
ton Jr., chairman of the A.M.A.’s Com- 
mission on Emergency Medical Ser- 
vices, in the A.M.A. magazine Prism; 
the nearest hospital may not be the best 
in the long or even the short run. Hamp- 
ton proposes a system of classifying hos- 
pitals according to the emergency ser- 
vices they can offer; those with a top 
rating would be able to handle the most 
severe, life-threatening situations. The 
classification would not reflect the care 
generally available, Hampton empha- 
sizes, because many of the nation’s fin- 
est hospitals are not geared to handle 
serious emergencies. It would simply 
highlight the hospitals that could re- 
spond best to an emergency. 


Ears and the Liver 


The mother of a girl who had her 
ear lobes pierced in a Seattle jewelry 
store complained that the jeweler had 
used soiled instruments. A team of dis- 
ease detectives headed by Dr. Carl J. 
Johnson investigated, fearing that ear 
piercing—like tattooing and mainlining 
heroin—might spread hepatitis. The 
jeweler said that he soaked his needles 
in 70% alcohol, but Johnson pointed out 
that this treatment does not kill the stub- 
born hepatitis virus. The team tracked 
down 48 young women who had had 
hitherto unexplained viral hepatitis and 
found that seven had recently had their 
ears pierced. Not only jewelers but phy- 
sicians who use only alcohol or benzal- 
konium solution for “cold sterilization” 
may be guilty of spreading the disease. 
Johnson insists that ear-piercing equip- 
ment must be boiled for 20 minutes or 
thoroughly autoclaved at a higher tem- 
perature to rule out the danger of trans- 
mitting hepatitis. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, DISTILLED AND BOTTLED AT THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO, FRANKFORT. KY. 





America Sirikes Oil. 


And Old Crow is 
24 years old. 


Those were the 

days when people 

‘ knew the taste i 
re of real Bourbon cb: 
2 ) whiskey. You can weer) 
know it today in Old Crow. rt 
Old Crow was the real thing in 1835. 
It still is. The original sour mash, 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon... 
mellowed and smoothed a 
full six years in the wood. 


Old Crow. Trust your taste. 
Accept no substitutes. 





For 19” x 25” reproductions of the Old Crow Historical Series (“Buffalo Bill! “Oil Well! “Railroad? “Butch Cassidy”), mail 
$2.00 check or M.O. to Old Crow, P.O. Box 14435, Louisville, Ky. 40214. Void where prohibited. Expires March 31, 1975. 
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The Dieldrin Dilemma 


Nearly 10% of the U.S. corn crop is 
treated with aldrin, a highly effective 
pesticide. Both the manufacturer, Shell 
Chemical, and the Department of Ag- 
riculture consider the substance essen- 
tial to control insect damage in the Mid- 
west corn belt. Recently, after a year of 
still-unfinished hearings, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency announced 
that it plans to order a halt in the pro- 
duction of aldrin and a related Shell pes- 
ticide, dieldrin. Reason: the chemicals 
present “extremely high cancer risk.” 

After it is applied, aldrin gradually 
breaks down into dieldrin, a durable 
chlorinated hydrocarbon; the pesticide 
is long-lasting and requires only one ap- 
plication per year. That makes it more 
popular with farmers than shorter-lived, 
less potent pesticides that must be used 
more often and only at specific stages 
of the corn plants’ growth. Dieldrin’s im- 
pressive durability, says the EPA, is the 
very quality that makes it an increas- 
ingly serious threat. 

From cornstalks and from soybeans 
raised in fields previously treated with 
the chemical, dieldrin finds its way into 
animal feed. Then, because it is readily 
retained in fatty tissues, it accumulates 
and becomes concentrated in farm an- 
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GASSING DIELDRIN-CONTAMINATED CHICKENS IN MAGEE, MISS. 





Pesticides with impressive durability but high cancer risk. 


imals. Millions of chickens had to be de- 
stroyed last March in Mississippi be- 
cause their feed had been contaminated 
with dieldrin. The chemical also wash- 
es into rivers and lakes and is ingested 
by fish. In fact, dieldrin is now found in 
nearly every edible product in the super- 
market. A 1973 market-basket sampling 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
shows 96% of meat, fish and poultry was 
contaminated, and tests by the EPA have 
found that 99.5% of the population have 
some dieldrin in their body fat with an 
average residue level of 0.3 parts per mil- 


lion. Levels build up faster among in- 
fants, because the chemical is concen- 
trated in milk. 

No one disputes the fact that by now 
most Americans have a significant 
amount of dieldrin in their bodies, but 
there is still debate about whether the 
levels are sufficient to cause cancer. Mice 
given food with levels of dieldrin sim- 
ilar to those in human foods have de- 
veloped cancer, especially of the liver. 
Shell says that there is no evidence that 
those results apply to humans; the EPA 
insists that dieldrin has “unreasonable 
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and adverse effects on man.” In addi- 
tion to the cancer risk, says EPA Ad- 
ministrator Russell Train, dieldrin has 
been found to hamper reproduction in 
birds and to cause birth defects and 
mental impairment in monkeys. 

With its 1975 production of aldrin 
scheduled to begin on Sept. 1, Shell has 
been granted a hearing on the ban or- 
der and hopes for a quick final decision 
by the EPA. But at week’s end, it seemed 
all but certain that next year corn grow- 
ers will no longer have aldrin/dieldrin 
to kill their bugs. 

a . - 

At the same time, another agricul- 
tural chemical was under attack before 
a Senate commerce subcommittee. It is 
Dow Chemical’s herbicide 2,4,5-T, 
which was labeled “Agent Orange” and 
used as a defoliant in Viet Nam. Though 
the weed killer can cause “extensive eco- 
logical damage,” the National Academy 
of Sciences has reported, there is “no 
conclusive evidence” that it triggers 
birth defects in humans. 

The Environmental Protection 
Agency, however, is more concerned 
about a contaminant that often appears 
as an impurity in manufactured 2,4,5-T 
—dioxin, which one EPA scientist has 
called “by far the most toxic product 
known to mankind.” Small animals 
have been killed and birth defects 
caused in rats by dioxin concentrations 
of less than one part per billion—lethal 
levels so minute that researchers have 
trouble measuring them. Because of this 
experimental difficulty, the EPA says it 
still lacks sufficient evidence to press for 
a ban on 2,4,5-T. But, using a newly de- 
veloped method of analysis, the agency 
plans to continue its investigation 


Clean Air Mess 


When Congress passed the Clean 
Air Act of 1970, its aims were laudable: 
to keep the nation’s air clean and to pro- 
tect the public from noxious fumes. The 
trouble was that the act’s provisions, if 
strictly enforced, could also end con- 
struction of new factories, power plants 
and smelters that might belch those 
fumes in areas that now have clean air. 
Did the lawmakers intend such a curb 
on economic growth in undeveloped re- 
gions? The issue went to the federal 
courts in 1972, and the basic ruling—one 
that was upheld in the U.S. Supreme 
Court—was that there could be no “sig- 
nificant deterioration in existing air 
quality in any part of any state.” 

For the Environmental Protection 
Agency, defining precisely what consti- 
tutes “significant deterioration” posed 
the familiar dilemma of economy y. ecol- 
ogy. How strictly could the agency in- 
terpret the law without disastrous eco- 
nomic consequences? After months of 
searching for a solution, the EPA has just 
proposed that it avoid the issue by pass- 
ing the buck to the states. 

“Final decisions concerning devel- 
opment and preservation should be 
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made by the people,” says EPA Deputy 
Administrator John Quarles. “Their fu- 
ture is at stake, and they can make those 
decisions most effectively through the 
governments closest to them.” Thus, un- 
der the EPA’s plan, state and local gov- 
ernments will classify their land into 
three air-quality categories: 

> Class I, for pure-air regions, where 
no polluting development can occur. 

> Class II, for areas where a mod- 
erate amount of development will be al- 
lowed, if new industry installs the best 
available antipollution devices. 

> Class III, for areas where major 
industrial developments (again with 
mandatory pollution controls) will be 
concentrated and where air pollution 
will be tolerated up to a national limit 
set by the federal EPA. 

To help encourage economic 
growth, the EPA proposes to designate 
all regions where the air is relatively 
pure—namely, the more than 80% of 
the US. that is still nonindustrial—as 
Class II. The states would then be able 
to either upgrade or downgrade the des- 
ignation after holding public hearings. 

Environmentalists are appalled. In- 
deed, the Sierra Club, knowing that a 
Class II designation implies “significant 
deterioration” of clean air, threatens to 
go to court to overturn the EPA’s plan. 
Eventually, the increasingly complex is- 
sue may be tossed back into the lap of 
the Congress, where lawmakers may 
well amend the Clean Air Act to take 
into account an important factor ignored 
in the original legislation: economic 
needs. That kind of uniform federal reg- 
ulation—coupled with continuing safe- 
guards against overall deterioration of 
the air quality in the U.S.—would clear- 
ly be preferable to the legal confusion in- 
vited by the new EPA proposal. 


New Nuclear Odds 


For the better part of two decades, 
the Atomic Energy Commission has 
been bedeviled by a problem of its own 
making. In 1957 it released a report with 
the code name WASH-740. The study was 
full of careful qualifications, but its con- 
clusion was clear: an accident at a hy- 


pothetical atomic plant that released ra- 
dioactive material into the atmosphere 
could kill 3,400 people, injure 43,000 
others and do some $7 billion worth of 
property damage. That graphic example 
has probably caused more disaffection 
with nuclear power plants than any oth- 
er argument by any nuclear critic, Ralph 
Nader included. 

Last week the AEC sought to put the 
old report to rest forever by issuing 
WASH-1400. This new study, a 3,300- 
page, 14-volume document that cost $3 
million and took 60 specialists two years 
to research and write, is called An As- 
sessment of Accident Risks in U.S. Com- 
mercial Nuclear Power Plants. Like its 
predecessor, its argument is statistical. 
The probability of any conventional wa- 
ter-cooled reactor’s having an accident 
in any given year that might kill 1,000 
people, the researchers reckon, is about 
the same as that of a meteor’s striking a 
USS. population center and killing 1,000 
people—1 chance in | million. 

As for ‘a less serious accident that 
might kill ten people, the probability is 
1 chance in 250,000 per plant per year. 
the report continues. Put another way, 
of the 15 million people residing in the 
vicinity of the 109 nuclear plants that 
are operating or are under construction 
in the U.S., one of them might die and 
two might be injured in a radioactive ac- 
cident over the next 25 years. Concludes 
Norman C. Rasmussen, the professor of 
nuclear engineering at M.I.T. who head- 
ed the research team: “The study says 
to me that these plants do not present a 
significant risk to the public.” 

Rasmussen concedes that the report 
is bound to be controversial. For exam- 
ple, it does not even consider sabotage 
as a cause of nuclear accidents, a pos- 
sibility that especially troubles Ralph 
Nader. Nor does it investigate the ad- 
ditional risk of accident involved in the 
new generation of gas-cooled reactors or 
the next generation of fast-breeder re- 
actors. In addition, anti-nuclear critics 
like the Union of Concerned Scientists 
in Cambridge, Mass., vow to scrutinize 
WASH-1400 for any oversimplification, 
any error in calculation or method that 
might discredit the work 
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Anatomy of an Inchback 


During a week of continued trouble 
for the U.S. economy (see box), Presi- 
dent Ford’s fledgling anti-inflation pro- 
gram won one small psychological vic- 
tory. In a surprise return to old-style 
jawboning, the President, on the fourth 
day of his Administration, had rebuked 
General Motors for announcing price in- 
creases on 1975 model cars averaging a 
sizzling 9.6%, or about $480 an auto. For 
a while it seemed that he would be ig- 
nored. But last week, after ten days of 
public stonewalling, the world’s largest 
automaker grudgingly relented—at least 
a bit. 

GM shaved $64 off the scheduled 
boost. That left the rise at a still sub- 
stantial—and probably unprecedented 
—$416 a car. The popular Chevy Vega, 
an economy car, will go up $294 to 
around $2,800—25% more than at the 
start of the 1974 model year. Still, GM’s 
action was enough to stop heavy hints 
from Ford Motors and Chrysler that 
they might raise prices even more than 
GM had. Now, both companies will 
probably limit their increases. 

Officially, the President pronounced 
himself “encouraged” by GM’s mini- 
rollback. “I am confident,” he said, “that 
this action will be but one of many ex- 
amples of restraint by management and 
labor.” Unofficially, Ford’s economic 
advisers breathed a sigh of relief. In their 
view, the Chief Executive had taken an 
uncalculated, ill-informed risk that un- 
necessarily put his prestige on the line 
when the nation’s economic woes could 
least afford a blow to the new Admin- 
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istration’s credibility. It is clear that GM 
recanted mainly to get the new Pres- 
ident off the hook. 

The events leading to GM's decision 
began in the final hours of the Nixon 
Administration. GM Executive Vice 
President Oscar Lundin and Vice Pres- 
ident Henry Welch flew to Washington 
on Aug. 8—the day of Nixon’s resig- 
nation speech—for a meeting with Her- 
bert Stein, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and Kenneth Rush, 
Economic Counsellor to the President. 
Following a decade-old GM practice, 
they came to give advance notice of the 
scheduled increase and explain why, in 
GM's view, it was justified. 

Sixth in a Year. Stein and Rush 
were not happy; the increase would be 
the sixth for the company since Septem- 
ber 1973, and the third since April, when 
price controls were lifted. But they con- 
fined themselves to general talk about 
the need for price restraint; “I neither 
approved nor disapproved” of GM’s spe- 
cific plans, says Rush. If Rush had 
voiced any explicit criticism, says a GM 
source, then some 13,000 letters that 
went out later that day announcing the 
increase to GM dealers might not have 
been mailed. “The board,” he says, 
“would have had a decision to make 
about it.” 

GM broke the news to the public 
the next day—when most of the nation 
could think of nothing but Nixon’s fare- 
well and Ford’s Inauguration speech, 
White House press aides nonetheless be- 
gan wondering what to say if reporters 


at a Saturday briefing asked what the 
new President thought about the GM in- 
crease. The question did not come up. 
But on Monday, Aug. 12, Press Secre- 
tary J.F. terHorst released a statement 
by Ford, expressing “disappointment” 
at the size of the increase. Ford appar- 
ently acted alone. None of his econom- 
ic advisers were consulted, and nobody 
stopped to ask what the White House 
should do if GM was unmoved. 

Stunned GM executives learned of 
the President’s disapproval by reading 
the Dow Jones news ticker. Lundin hur- 
riedly phoned Rush to tell him what he 
had conveyed the previous week: the in- 
crease was justified by higher labor and 
materials costs. GM's first-half profit 
margin had dwindled to 2.8% of sales, 
v. 8.4% in 1973. 

Nobody in the Administration had 
analyzed the information supplied by 
GM to see how large an increase really 
would be justified. (This is a tricky ex- 
ercise at best and depends largely on 
how many cars the public can be ex- 
pected to buy; the cost of making each 
car drops sharply as more are produced.) 
Lundin followed up in a letter on Tues- 
day, repeating the figures but hinting at 
a willingness to talk further. 

Rush then phoned an old friend: 
James Roche, retired chairman of GM 
and still a power on the company’s 
twelve-man finance committee. The two 
had known each other as fellow big- 
businessmen when Rush was president 
of Union Carbide; later, after Rush be- 
came Deputy Secretary of Defense, 





Worsening Ills, 


Consumers, borrowers, investors 
—no one could take encouragement 
from last week’s economic news. Retail 
prices shot up in July at a compound an- 
nual rate of 10%, a bit less than the June 
pace of 12.6%, but still frightening. 
Moreover, the apparent improvement 
was illusory: it resulted entirely from a 
drop in food that shortly will be reversed. 
The Agriculture Department said that 
retail food prices will jump anywhere 
from 3% to 7% by year’s end. 

Short-term interest rates surged still 
more, and some California savings and 
loans raised rates on mortgage loans as 
high as 104%. The stock market record- 
ed one new four-year low after another; 
the Dow Jones industrial average plum- 
meted 45 points to close at 687, down 
99 in the first 15 days of the Ford pres- 
idency. Pan American World Airways 
did investors’ nerves no good by asking 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for an im- 
mediate subsidy of $10 million a month, 
retroactive to April, and warning that 
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Roche served on a committee that stud- 
ied U.S. reserve forces. Rush’s implicit 


message: Give the President a break. 


Publicly, GM indicated that it would 
stick by its increase. But behind the 
scenes, the finance committee, led by 
Roche, put its staff to work to see where 
cuts could be made. One nibble: make 
antipollution catalytic converters avail- 
able to dealers at GM’s cost of $111, 
eliminating a possible $19 profit. Final- 
ly, Lundin and Welch flew again to 
Washington on Tuesday last week, to 
consult with Rush and tell him that an 
announcement would be made the next 
day. GM Chairman Richard Gersten- 
berg then disclosed the $64 backdown 
in a sometimes petulant statement. “If 
every industry had a price record equal 
to that of the automobile industry,” he 
said, “the nation’s inflation problem 


would be solved.” 


Trucks Up. It was a great deal less 
than a famous victory, for Ford or for 
consumers. GM got most of what it 
wanted: it announced that it will raise 
or an average 
$624 per vehicle—that is 1.3% more 
than it first intended. The company 
claimed the larger boost on trucks will 
not offset the $64 backdown on cars. 
Gerstenberg has offered no assurance 
against a second rise on cars later on; 
GM, he said, is still absorbing cost in- 
creases of $400 a car that have built up 
over the past three years. Even the pres- 
ent shaved-down increase will be pain- 
ful to motorists. Still, President Ford es- 
caped a potentially damaging defeat and 
may have learned a lesson. His advisers 
are now cautioning him: If further jaw- 
boning of individual companies seems 


truck prices by 10.9%, 


necessary, don’t do it yourself. 


Re-Thought Ideas 


otherwise it would be “faced with a 
threat to its very survival.” 

The new Administration is unlikely 
to announce any detailed plans to cope 
with these ills, at least until the “eco- 
nomic summit” of top Government of- 
ficials, corporate executives, labor lead- 
ers, bankers and economists, which will 
convene around Sept. 25. Meanwhile, 
the President and his aides are taking a 
new look at all sorts of policy propos- 
als. Two old ideas resurfaced to make 
headlines last week: raise gasoline tax- 
es 10¢ per gal., or $10 billion a year, to re- 
duce energy consumption and help 
swing the federal budget toward a sur- 
plus; gradually lift price controls from 
domestic crude oil to further discourage 
energy use. Neither proposal is likely to 
be embraced by the President at a time 
when slowing price rises is his chief do- 
mestic concern, but the two do illustrate 
how wide—and controversial—is the 
range of ideas that the Administration 
is pondering. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Therapy for Sexists 


Since passage of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Act of 1972, the Gov- 
ernment has been able to win big money 
settlements from major corporations for 
discriminating against women employ- 
ees. Today, partly to avoid such costly 
lawsuits, many concerned employers are 
trying to do justice by their female work- 
ers, but how are they to rid themselves 
of rigid policies and largely unconscious 
prejudices formed over decades? That 
is where Barbara Boyle, 37, and Sharon 
Kirkman, 32, come in. 

Both got their start working to set 
up “affirmative-action” programs to cre- 
ate a better employment climate for 
women at IBM, where Boyle (who was 
married last month) was a marketing 
manager and Kirkman a data-process- 
ing marketing representative. While at 
IBM, Boyle accepted equal-employment 
assignments at other companies on a 
freelance basis; Kirkman left the com- 
pany to devise an affirmative-action pro- 
gram for the American Express Co. 
They set up Boyle/Kirkman Associates 
in Manhattan in 1972, with Boyle as 
president and Kirkman as vice presi- 
dent. One of a handful of management 
consulting firms that advise top compa- 
nies on ways to eliminate practices 
that discriminate against women, 
Boyle/Kirkman has worked with such 
clients as CBS, Pillsbury and Avon. 

Never Asked. The Boyle/ Kirkman 
therapy can last as long as 24 months 
and cost up to $50,000. It usually be- 
gins with a thorough search through 
women’s personnel records for patterns 
of discrimination in such areas as sal- 
ary and lines of advancement, and con- 
tinues through interviews with top ex- 
ecutives, middle managers and a 
random sample of female employees. 
Then Boyle, Kirkman or one of the 
firm’s five consultants (all women) pre- 
sent recommendations to top manage- 
ment, One startling example of bias 
that they turned up: Kirkman, review- 
ing the records of 300 women employed 
by a major oil company, found that all 
had supposedly expressed unwillingness 
to relocate if offered a better job. Upon 
checking, she found that the women 
had never actually been asked: some- 
one had programmed the company’s 
computer to automatically print out 
“no” when it came to that question on 
the personnel form of a female em- 
ployee. The assumption apparently was 
made by a low-level male employee 
who wanted the computer to give stan- 
dard answers, but it had never occurred 
to top managers to wonder why not 
even one woman had ever volunteered 
to move. 

Boyle and Kirkman agree that it is 
easier to give a computer a new pro- 
gram than to equip a human being with 
a new perception. “The real problem,” 
says Kirkman, “is personal attitudes 
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about women on the part of middle man- 
agers, who largely determine whether 
—and how far—women will rise.” In 
an attempt to get bosses to look hard at 
their behavior, Boyle and Kirkman have 
devised a series of play-acting scenarios 
that they put clients through. In one, a 
male executive was asked to offer an im- 
portant but demanding job to Boyle. “He 
stressed all the negative aspects,” she re- 
counts. “How I would be the only 
woman in the department and away 
from my family a lot.” Suddenly, she 
says, the manager confessed, “I would 
never be doing this to a man. I would 
be telling him what a great opportunity 
it was.” As a result of such sessions, says 
John M. Martin, chairman of Hercules 
Inc., a chemical producer based in Wil- 
mington, Del., “many of our managers 
are weighing factors they had not given 
real attention to before, such as consid- 
ering women for outside sales jobs.” Re- 
alizing that women’s own attitudes may 
block their progress, Boyle and Kirk- 
man also conduct awareness sessions 
among female employees. After one ses- 
sion at Hercules, a woman echoed the 
comic-strip character Pogo: “We have 
seen the enemy, and it is us.” Should 
Boyle and Kirkman succeed completely 
in changing the male attitude toward 
women workers, they would put them- 
selves out of their present business. But 
they are not worried; they figure it will 
take at least a decade for women to win 
full equality with men in the corporate 
world. Meanwhile, the business is lucra- 
tive; in their last fiscal year they took in 
revenues of $300,000 from about 30 cli- 
ents. They now plan to add five more 
consultants to their staff by the end of 
1975. At least one, they hope, will be 
male. 
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ENERGY 


Project Realism 


Richard Nixon’s Project Indepen- 
dence goal of making the U.S. self-suf- 
ficient in energy by 1980 has always 
seemed impossibly visionary. Still, plan- 
ning for the project has gone ahead, only 
now in an atmosphere of far greater re- 
alism. Last week Federal Energy Ad- 
ministrator John Sawhill opened four 
days of Project Independence hearings 
in Manhattan by acknowledging can- 
didly that the U.S. will always need to 
import some oil. 

Businessmen and prominent public 
figures who spoke at the hearings were 
equally frank. One of the most optimis- 
tic predictions came from Thornton 
Bradshaw, president of Atlantic Rich- 
field, who thought that the U.S. could re- 
duce its dependence on foreign oil from 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH NUCLEAR FUEL 
Multibillions for research? 


18% of total energy consumption now 
“to perhaps as low as 15% by 1980 and 
possibly 10% to 13% by 1985.” Most oth- 
er speakers, including Sawhill, guessed 
that the U.S. would be importing 25% 
of its oil eleven years from now, v. about 
one third early this year. 

Achieving even that degree of self- 
sufficiency will be staggeringly expen- 
sive. Participants in the New York con- 
ference estimated that a full-scale effort 
to spur development of alternate sourc- 
es of energy, such as nuclear power and 
oil from shale, and reduce energy de- 
mand could cost an astounding $500 bil- 
lion to $1 trillion over the next ten years 
The money would be spent on federal 
outlays for research and development, 
subsidies to energy producers and the 
building of storage tanks to stockpile oil 
and natural gas. But the dangers of not 
proceeding are also high. Though U.S 
energy supplies and demand are tem- 
porarily in balance, Sawhill warned last 
week that a shortage of natural gas in 
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the Northeast next winter might well 
force some factories to shut down. The 
unreliability of foreign petroleum sup- 
plies was underlined last week by an- 
nouncements from Kuwait and Vene- 
zuela that they will cut oil production 
in order to keep prices way, way up. 

The Federal Energy Administration 
has promised to have a “blueprint” for 
Project Independence on President 
Ford’s desk by Nov. 1, and to introduce 
a preliminary report by Sept. 30. Actu- 
ally, the blueprint will not be an action 
program, but rather a listing of options 
for debate within Government and 
eventual White House decision. To facil- 
itate such action, the FEA will spell out 
in exhaustive detail the economic, envi- 
ronmental and diplomatic consequences 
of the various options, which it has ten- 
tatively grouped into four categories: 

> A minimum program consisting 
of little more than a stand-by alloca- 
tion and stockpiling plan and efforts to 
import more oil from the countries least 
likely to join in an Arab-type embargo. 

>» A moderate program of stepped- 
up but relatively conventional federal 
action: heavy spending to develop alter- 
nate sources of fuel and energy-saving 
devices, such as low-consumption en- 
gines, and formulation of conservation 
plans for consumers and industry. 

> A drastic program of Government 
action to increase energy supplies, re- 
duce demand or both. Possibilities: pro- 
duction subsidies to energy firms, eas- 
ing of environmental restraints on 
offshore drilling and strip mining, price 
guarantees to the developers of new en- 
ergy technology, and high taxes on en- 
ergy consumption. 

> An ecologically sensitive program 
aiming at tough restrictions on such ac- 
tivities as offshore drilling and coal min- 
ing, combined with massive efforts to 
cut energy demand and develop envi- 
ronmentally harmless solar power. 

In whatever form such choices are 
presented to the White House, they will 
surely touch off a furious national de- 
bate. Final decisions may be a long time 
coming. But at least Project Indepen- 
dence has begun to turn from a mere slo- 
gan into a set of proposals 


SAFETY 
A No to Belts and Bags 


Though it is intended to save them 
from injury or worse, many motorists re- 
sent the “interlock” system on 1974 cars, 
which prevents the engine from start- 
ing until the driver and all front-seat 
passengers have buckled their seat belts 
Impressed by the volume and vehe- 
mence of constituent mail on the sub- 
ject, House members voted two weeks 
ago 339 to 49 to tack onto a Depart- 
ment of Transportation appropriations 
bill an amendment that would kill the 
requirement that cars be equipped with 
an interlock system (and also the an- 
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Starting this month, the hottest — on 
children’s television will be these children. 


They're from Taiwan and Ireland. And 
Guatemala and Bermuda. Anda lot of other 
# countries throughout the world. 

And though they're not exactly neighbors, now 
your children can meet them on the first 

worldwide television series for children, 

“Big Blue Marble” The series takés its 
name from the photograph of Earth 
snapped from Moon orbit. 

The aim of this weekly show is to 
encourage awareness in children of 
the world they live in by showing 

how children in other lands live, 
play, work and grow up. 

“Big Blue Marble” is designed 
to appeal particularly to children 
in the 8-to-12 group, the ages 
when most children are curious 
and eager to learn about other 

children. 

Whatever is shown will be 
depicted as it really is, with no 
editorial point of view expressed 
or implied. The only restriction 

on the selection of subjects is 
against violence. And there will be no 
commercial interruptions. 

One regular feature of the show, 
“Dear Pen Pal!’ encourages your 
children to make friends with 

English-speaking children in 

other countnes. 

Before the senes went into 
production, research studies 

among 2,000 children were 
conducted across the country. The 
senes reflects these findings and 

incorporates recommendations from 
leading educators. 
“Big Blue Marble” is being presented as a public 
service by ITT. The show begins regular weekly telecasts 
this month and will be distributed worldwide in 1975. 

Why is ITT presenting a children’s series? 
Because the better children get to know each other while 
they're children, the better they'll be able to understand each 
other when they become adults. 
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AN AIR-BAG-PROTECTED, 210-LB. DUMMY BEING MONITORED DURING A SIMULATED AUTO CRASH AT 50 M.P.H 
Banishing fears that they would inflate when there was no collision. 


noying buzzer that sounds when a seat 
belt is unfastened; only a warning light 
on the dashboard would be required) 
So far as the debate disclosed, not many 
Congressmen realized that the amend- 
ment also would damage the prospects 
of what promises to be a much more ef- 
fective safety device: the air bag. 

Air bags are designed to inflate on 
impact in any crash at a speed of 12 
m.p.h. or more, filling a car’s front pas- 
senger compartment to hold the driver 
and passengers in their seats, then de- 
flate in seconds after the impact is over 
The Department of Transportation 
wants to make them mandatory on cars 
beginning with the 1977 model year; the 
amendment would permit the depart- 
ment only to require that they be of- 
fered as an option 

The difference is critical. Even 
mass-produced as mandatory equip- 
ment, air bags would be costly: perhaps 
$200 a car. If produced only in limited 
numbers as an option, they would be 
still more expensive; Ford Motor Co. 
President Lee Iacocca figures that they 
might sell for $335 a car. Allstate In- 
surance Co., in full-page newspaper ads 
last week deploring the congressional 
action, said that “only the well-to-do” 
could afford the price of optional bags 
It urged the Congress to reverse the mea- 
sure and make bags mandatory 

Test Miles. Automakers contend 
that test data are still insufficient to 
prove the safety and reliability of air 
bags. Transportation Department ex- 
perts disagree. They contend that hun- 
dreds of accidents involving air-bag- 
equipped autos have conclusively shown 
that bags protect drivers from serious in- 
jury even in high-speed crashes. They 
also claim that tests have banished two 
early fears about the bags: that they 
would inflate accidentally when there 
was no collision, and that they might 
pop open with such force as to injure 
children. In millions of test miles driv- 
en, that just has not happened. The bags 
do have some drawbacks: they do not in- 
flate twice, so if a car strikes another 
and caroms off to hit a guardrail or a 
third vehicle, the driver would be pro- 
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tected against the second crash only if 
he was also wearing a seat belt. But the 
evidence seems to warrant making the 
bags mandatory 

That still is likely. The House bill 
must go to conference with the Senate, 
which passed a bill that said nothing 
about either belts or bags. The probable 
result is a compromise under which the 
seat belt-interlock system would be ban- 
ished, but the mandatory air bag would 
be retained 


BRITAIN 


Pay Now, Fly Never 


Businesses fail every day, but seldom 
with so reverberating a crash as the one 
that has just accompanied the collapse of 
Court Line, Britain’s second largest trav- 
el firm. Some 49,000 British tourists, 
mostly members of the working class, 
were stranded throughout Europe, the 
Soviet Union and North Africa. Anoth- 
er 100,000 had to stay home; they lost 
not only their holidays but perhaps $15 
million which had been prepaid, often 
with life savings. “We've slaved, actual- 
ly slaved, for a whole year, cutting down 
on everything from milk to the pictures,” 
sobbed one London schoolteacher 
“Now we've lost the holiday and the 
money. Oh God, what can we do?” 

Rumors that other large businesses 
will go under started a dive in the al- 
ready depressed London stock market; 
the Financial Times index plummeted 
below 200 for the first time since 1958 
Adjusted for inflation, British stock 
prices are at their lowest since 1940. 

Tory newspapers bitterly attacked 
Harold Wilson’s Labor government. In 
June, the government agreed to buy 
Court Line’s shipbuilding interests for 
$37 million, and Anthony Wedgwood 
Benn, Secretary of State for Industry, as- 
sured Britons that the money should pro- 
vide “reasonable security” to Court 
Line’s other operations, “including the 
holidays booked for this summer.” Be- 
lieving him, many more would-be trav- 
elers signed up and paid for trips right 


through the night before Court Line 
closed its doors. The Conservative Par- 
ty could hardly have composed a more 
spirited overture for the national 
election expected to be held in October 

The collapse came as no surprise to 
financial experts. The British travel in- 
dustry has been plagued by underse- 
cured operators, perilously narrow prof- 
it margins and cutthroat price compe- 
tition. In the past five years, 44 firms 
have folded and many others are in trou- 
ble. Last week the collapse of the Tab- 
berer Agency in Birmingham left 800 
Britons stranded in Canada and the U.S 

Court Line, originally a shipping 
and shipbuilding concern, expanded 
into travel in the mid-’60s and built up 
its own twelve-plane airline; within the 
past year it unwisely bought two finan- 
cially shaky travel firms. The company 
pursued sheer volume, booking tours so 
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cheaply that they often yielded only 
$1.25 profit per traveler. When rising 
airline fares* and economic stagnation 
caused many Britons to cut back on their 
vacation plans, costs overtook prices and 
failure became inevitable, despite the 
government's rescue attempt 
Last week the government, using an 
$8.7 million bond that Court Line had 
posted, pushed a major effort—dubbed 
Operation Sunburn by some jokesters 
-to bring Court Line’s stranded tour- 
ists home. And over Tory jeers that the 
Court Line affair proved Labor's inep- 
titude in dealing with industry, the gov- 
ernment unfurled further nationaliza- 
tion plans: to take control of all British 
ports and their ancillary operations and 
to nationalize the country’s two largest 
aircraft makers, British Aircraft and 
Hawker Siddeley. So far, though, no 
plans have been announced to nation 
alize the tourist industry 


RAILROADS 


Can Do—Privately 


The Providence & Worcester Rail 
road is a tiny (50 workers, 75 miles of 
track) Rhode Island freight hauler that 
has been beset by more problems than 

the little engine that could” of chil- 
dren’s fiction. In the past ten years, the 
giant Penn Central has tried to squeeze 
it off the tracks, it has lost seemingly do- 
or-die battles before both the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the US 
Supreme Court, and it has had to tough 
out an uphill struggle to survive on its 
own after years of being operated un- 
der lease. Today the line appears to be 
chugging toward the same sort of tri- 
umph enjoyed by the children’s little en- 
gine. The Rhode Island Department of 
Transportation has in effect recom- 
mended that it take over all freight ser- 
vice in the state from both the bank- 
rupt Penn Central and the Federal 
Government's planned rail corporation, 
reversing the trend toward public ab- 
sorption of private rail service. In ad- 
dition, Massachusetts officials are talk- 
ing to executives of the line about 
extending its operations into that state 

From 1892 to 1967, the P & W was 
leased and operated by the New Haven 
Railroad, but after the Penn Central ac- 
quired the New Haven in 1966, it in- 
structed its new subsidiary to cancel the 
lease because the P & W did not earn 
enough money. P & W President Robert 
H. Eder, an ex-paratrooper and Har- 
vard Law graduate, fought the move, but 
the ICC decided in favor of Penn Cen- 
tral, and the Supreme Court upheld the 
decision. The P & W got bank backing 
and filed a petition with the ICC to op- 
erate independently, but the Penn Cen- 
tral about-faced and tried to block the 
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move, claiming that the P & W lease 
was too valuable to let go. Shippers 
nonetheless backed Eder’s P & W, and 
the little railroad began independent op- 
eration in February 1973 amid wide- 
spread predictions that it would soon go 
broke. 

The naysayers did not take into ac- 
count Eder’s vision and nerve. He struck 
up such a close friendship with United 
Transportation Union Leader George 
Cahill that Cahill now sits in on P & W 
board meetings. Eder pays a flat, guar- 
anteed annual wage of $16,460 to each 
of his trainmen, $4,640 a year better 
than the Penn Central pays, and he 
plans equal bonuses, regardless of sal- 
ary. Eder, who earns $60,000 a year, will 
collect no more than an engineer. 

The P & W can pay such high sala- 
ries because of its efficiency. The union 
has permitted it to cut train crews to 
three men from the four- and five-man 
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P & W PRESIDENT ROBERT EDER 
Like the Little Engine. 


crews that it insists on maintaining on 
other railroads. For the quarter ended 
June 30, the P & W earned $78,637, v.a 
loss of $182,297 for the same period last 
year, which was its first complete quar- 
ter in operation. In the deficit-ridden 
world of Northeastern railroading, that 
performance has been enough to attract 
the favorable attention of state govern- 
ments. All of which goes to prove, per- 
haps, that rail unions are not always ob- 
structionist, and that private manage- 
ment has a future even in Northeastern 
railroading. The sort of naive triumph 
enjoyed by the Little Blue Engine when 
it rescued the happy train sometimes ap- 
proaches reality. 
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EYECATCHERS 


The Sunroof King 


A German immigrant who arrived 
in the U.S. as a 22-year-old mechanical 
engineer ten years ago, Heinz Prechter 
has combined stamina with a knack for 
improvising to break into a lucrative 
phase of auto manufacturing 
His specialty: the installation 
of sliding sunroofs, long pop- 
ular on European cars but 
until recently rejected by U.S. 
automakers, who felt that de- 
mand did not warrant adopt- 
ing a special assembly-line 
procedure. 

Prechter nonetheless 
went methodically from one 
auto company to another, in- 
stalling demonstration roofs 
free of charge. After several 
years his persistence paid off: 
Dodge and Ford finally de- 
cided to offer the slide-back 
roofs as an option in 1968. Today, almost 
all of Detroit’s models offer sunroofs as 
an extra, costing $400 to $600. 

Automakers send their cars to 
Prechter’s American Sunroof Corp. 
plants in Michigan, California and 
Georgia. This year American Sunroof, 
which is almost entirely owned by 
Prechter, will make and install about 
38,000 roofs and have sales of more than 
$7,000,000. A millionaire at 32, Prechter 
owns two other companies that special- 
ize in auto-customizing work. He counts 
among his clients Folk Singer Glen 
Campbell, for whom he transformed a 
Cadillac Eldorado into a station wagon, 
and many Saudi Arabians, to whom he 
has so far shipped 100 luxurious Prech- 
terized Cadillacs. 


PRECHTER 


The Zipper King 

One day in 1923, a Japanese school- 
boy named Tadao Yoshida ran across a 
seemingly bland maxim of Andrew Car- 
negie’s, which he remembers as: “Unless 
you render profit and goodness to others, 
you cannot prosper.” Inspired by it, 
Yoshida eventually derived his own rule 
for running a company: one-third of po- 
tential profit should be sacrificed in 
order to hold down prices, another third 
should be used to help customers with 
discounts and rebates, and 
only the final third should be 
retained as “pure profit.” 

Yoshida, now 65, insists 
that he still follows that for- 
mula, and it has made his 
company, YKK Manufactur- 
ing, the world’s largest zipper . 
maker. This year it will pro- 
duce 500,200 miles of zippers, f 
more than enough to stretch , 
to the moon and back. Sales 
have grown from a pathetic Pad he 
$170 in 1934, YKK’s first é 
year, to $475 million in 1973 i 
In 1974 they are expected to YOSHIDA 









hit $625 million, on which Yoshida looks 
for a “pure profit” of 9%, or $56 million 

More of those profits will belong to 
employees than to Yoshida; the compa- 
ny’s 13,000 workers in Japan have ac- 
quired almost two-thirds of the stock 
through a generous profit-sharing plan 
Yoshida now plans to extend the same 
largesse to foreign employees—because, 
he explains, “all along we 
have tried to inculcate a sense 
of being a part of the YKK 
family.” Profit sharing will 
soon be offered to 80 YKK 
workers in Canada, then to 
400 in the US. and 3,500 in 
27 other countries round the 
world 


Abrasion at Burlington 


William A. Klopman, 52, 
was not the betting favorite to 
become president of Burling- 
ton Industries; his abrasive 
personality had made him 
unpopular with some other executives of 
the world’s largest textile company (an- 
nual sales: $2 billion). Nonetheless, 
Klopman, then head of the apparel- 
fabrics division, was chosen last April 
over three other executive vice presi- 
dents, largely because he had been run- 
ning a segment of Burlington that was 
generating a hearty share of the com- 
pany’s earnings. Indeed, 
Klopman, a tall, lantern- 
jawed New Yorker who 
had helped his father 
run a family company 
that Burlington bought in 
1956, is known throughout 
the industry for his relent- 
less desire to wring out 
maximum profit. 

As boss, Klopman has 
been following the same 
strategy; among other 
things, he has been push- 
ing the company’s hosiery 
division to move faster 
in following a marketing 
swing out of department stores and into 
supermarkets and drugstores. In his first 
quarter as president, ended last June, 
Burlington posted profits of $27.5 mil- 
lion, about 20% above the same period 
last year. But the success has brought lit- 
tle harmony in the executive suite; with- 
in a single week this summer, 
two executive vice presidents, 
Raymond E. Kassar and 
George L. Staff, abruptly re- 
signed. Some 20 lesser ex- 
ecutives have left or been 
dismissed in recent weeks. 
Klopman, a secretive execu- 
tive who rarely gives inter- 
views, will not discuss the de- 
partures. Few in the industry 
doubt his ability; the chief 
question about his presidency 
is whether he can put togeth- 
er and hold a strong manage- 
ment team. 
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The Giant's Son 


His mother called him Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart Jr. Why not? He was 
the second surviving son of a great com- 
poser, and it was a name certainly worth 
preserving. The only problem was that 
when Mama made the decision, the boy 
was well along in childhood and already 
had a name: Franz Xaver. Wolfgang Jr 
or just plain Franz? It was a dilemma 
that plagued the young Mozart most of 
his life (1791-1844). Having studied with 
such notables as Hummel and Salieri, 
he was a talented enough musician to 
make his piano debut at age 13. Yet 
Franz was not another Wolfgang and 
would not push himself. His mother 
Constanze, whose ambitious nature may 
be partly explained by the fact that her 
husband's death left her impoverished, 
came to resent her son's lackadaisical 
nature. “Although he gets help on all 
sides,” she wrote to Franz’s older broth- 
er Karl, an Austrian government offi- 
cial, “he does almost nothing unless he 
is forced.” 

Bouncy Spirits. The pity of it is that 
Franz did have talent. Last week in New 
York at Lincoln Center's Mostly Mo- 
zart Festival (Wolfgang Sr., that is), lis- 
teners got a rare chance to hear Franz’s 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in E Flat, Op. 25 
The soloist was the eminent Gary Graff- 
man, that master of diverse styles for 
whom the score was reconstructed and 
edited from the original edition by the 
New York composer and musicologist 
Douglas Townsend 

Apparently written in 1818, when 
Franz was 27, the work shows the un- 
mistakable influence of the concertos 
written by the elder Mozart a genera- 
tion before. But then so did most ev- 
erything written in the post-Mozart era 
What is interesting about Franz’s con- 
certo is the way it has absorbed some of 
the innovations of Beethoven and Web- 
er and gone on to anticipate some of 
the expressive, warm-blooded styles that 
would be heard later from the leading 
German romantics. There is a point in 
the first movement, for example, when 
the piano becomes a discreet accompa- 
nist (arpeggios mostly) and the clarinet 
takes a solo: pure Schumann. The pi- 
ano’s entry in the second movement has 
a stride and harmonic ingenuity pro- 
phetic of Chopin 

Obviously, Franz knew his trade and 
all the latest trends. The Concerto in E 
Flat (one of his father’s favorite key sig- 
natures, by the way) makes up for a cer- 
tain lack of profundity with its bouncy 
good spirits and melodic charm. Franz 
performed it frequently as a concert pi- 
anist, and if he was able to bring it off as 
brilliantly as Graffman did last week, he 
must have had a first-rate keyboard 
technique. He also played (and revered) 
his father’s music and quite clearly was 
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burdened by the comparison. Finally he 
had to get away from it all and, still in 
his 30s, exiled himself to a life of teach- 
ing and conducting in what is now the 
Ukrainian city of Lvov. He died at 53 in 
Karlsbad, where he had gone to take the 
cure. In death as in life, he was proof of 
the words that would later be uttered by 
Richard Wagner's sole male heir, Sieg- 
fried: “You don’t know how difficult it is 
being the son of a giant.” 


The Hendrix Tapes 


What Mick Jagger and other doyens 
of the mid-1960s rock era had merely 
hinted at, Jimi Hendrix delivered right 
onstage. His hair frizzled as though by 


was so successful that his managers for- 
bade any change in it. And so every 
night that he was not performing, Hen- 
drix would retreat to a recording studio 
in Manhattan (which he partly owned 
and called Electric Lady) to play his own 
kind of music 

Visiting musicians always knew 
where to find him. Such rock luminaries 
as Eric Clapton (late of Cream), Stephen 
Stills (Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young) and 
John McLaughlin (soon to found the 
Mahavishnu Orchestra) would drop by 
Hendrix would unwind, stretch and 
bend the notes as he never could onstage 
He would make his guitar wail like a lost 
soul on the Delta. Sometimes it sounded 
like a horn, sometimes like a violin, Sud- 
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GUITARIST JIMI HENDRIX PERFORMING AT MANHATTAN ’S FILLMORE EAST IN MARCH 1968 
Back at the Electric Lady, he bent and stretched the notes. 


electricity, his scarves and sashes bob- 
bing over sequined vests and velvet jack- 
ets in foppish disarray, he looked like a 
tripped-out savage impersonating a Car- 
naby Street dandy. His guitar was a 
throbbing phallic extension that he 
would caress, thrust at the audience, 
then set on fire at evening's end. The mu- 
sic was raw blues blasted out at maxi- 
mum volume. Bursting on the rock scene 
in 1967 at the height of the acid-rock 
movement, Hendrix was a sensation: the 
first black superstar of mainstream rock 
Three years later, he was dead at age 27 
of an overdose of barbiturates. 

Suicide or accident? It is impossible 
to know. What has only now been de- 
termined is that in the last year and a 
half of his life he was discontented. As 
Hendrix seemed to see it, he was a pris- 
oner of his image, his managers and the 
very blast of sound that had catapulted 
him to fame. The commercial formula 


denly it would laugh its way toa final ca- 
dence. An old bottle-neck blues number 
might go on for a half-hour 

Tape machines were going all the 
while. But unrecognized for what they 
were after his death, some 600 to 800 
hours’ worth were shipped off to a ware- 
house and forgotten. Last spring, hav- 
ing issued three posthumous Hendrix 
LPs and run out of material, Warner 
Bros. Records asked a former Hendrix 
producer, Alan Douglas, if he knew of 
any other tapes. “I sure did,” says Doug- 
las, who had spent many an evening at 
the Electric Lady. “I thought everyone 
knew about the warehouse tapes.” 
Douglas has listened to 250 hours’ worth 
of reels and thinks he has enough stuff 
for several albums. For now, he is con- 
centrating on five LPs, the first sched- 
uled to be issued in October, so that all 
who still care can get to know Jimi’s 
kind of music 
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Rating St. Clair 


His immediate plans call for ten 
days of golf at the Eastward Ho Coun- 
try Club and rest at his modest cottage 
in nearby South Chatham, Mass. After 
that, the “Silver Fox” plans to return to 
the firm of Hale & Dorr and his old 
corner suite on the 33rd floor at 28 State 
Street in downtown Boston. His col- 
leagues are ready to welcome him back 
warmly. Though many did not sympa- 
thize with his client, most Boston law- 
yers agree that James Draper St. Clair 
performed well, even brilliantly at times, 
in the defense of Richard M. Nixon. 

“Nixon’s whole defense was based 
on the idea that the Watergate affair 
would blow by, that something else 
would come up and the issue would be 
forgotten,” says Stanley Rudman, one 
of Boston’s noted trial lawyers. “St. Clair 
certainly succeeded in buying him a lot 
of time.” 

More important, says Professor 
Henry Monaghan of Boston University’s 
law school, “St. Clair in effect won the 
argument that an impeachable offense 
had to be a criminal offense. He man- 
aged to convince the House Judiciary 
Committee that, psychologically, no one 
was going to vote for impeachment un- 
less he was convinced that obstruction 
of justice had occurred. St. Clair made 
the House see it the President's way.” 

A Marathon. There is respect too 
from a onetime J.F.K. aide for the way 
St. Clair carried his enormous work load. 
Says Former Massachusetts Bar Asso- 
ciation President Richard K. Donahue: 
“Christ, he was pursuing about nine dif- 
ferent actions at one time. If you look 
at his court calendar, it’s mystifying that 
he was able to make as many effective 
appearances as he did. It was a mar- 
athon performance under the most in- 
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tense pressure and in the full X-ray glare 
of the media.” For all this, St. Clair had 
resigned from his law firm and served 
at a $42,500 annual salary—far below 
the estimated $200,000 he would have 
earned in Boston. 

As might be expected in an argu- 
mentative profession, there is no lack 
of lawyers who find grounds for criti- 
cism. Some of them think that it was 
hard to tell at times whether St. Clair 
felt that his lawyer's loyalties were owed 
to Richard M. Nixon or to the office of 
the presidency. But he made amends in 
his last days on the job when he dis- 
covered that Nixon had known about 
the Watergate cover-up since June 23, 
1972; he then became a prime mover in 
prompting the President's resignation. 

Many of St. Clair’s Boston colleagues 
wonder why he took on the case if he 
did not have full access to all the rel- 
evant information, especially when what 
was already known was so damning. Af- 
ter all, they point out, Solicitor General 
Robert Bork declined the job precisely 
for that reason. Criminal Lawyer Joseph 
Oteri has a theory to explain the lapse: 
“St. Clair is a gentleman, and he ex- 
pects that when someone gives you his 
word, that person’s telling the truth. 
Now how the hell can you sit the Pres- 
ident of the U.S. down, grill him and 
tell him, “You're lying, you bastard, 
come clean!’?” 

St. Clair himself ducks any explana- 
tion. “The question presumes that I 
didn’t ask for full access to all the evi- 
dence considered to be relevant. I really 
wouldn't want to go any farther, because 
it verges on areas of my relationship with 
my client.” St. Clair insists that he did 
not listen to the tapes himself for a sim- 
ple reason: “It would have taken several 
months of full-time effort.” 

In retrospect, the calm Republican 
has no regrets about defending Nixon: 
“In all likelihood, I'd do it again.” But 
won't ordinary legal work seem a bit un- 
exciting now? “There'll be some aspects 
that will be anticlimactic, but they'll be 
welcome,” says James St. Clair. “After 
seven months, a little anticlimax would 
goa long way.” 


Creative Punishment 


In Miami Criminal Court, a 20-year- 
old white Floridian had been found 
guilty of taking potshots at the home of 
an interracial couple, and faced 20 years 
behind bars for shooting into an occu- 
pied dwelling and carrying a concealed 
weapon. But Judge Alfonso Sepe had 
other ideas. No one had been hurt in 
the shooting, and the youth had no crim- 
inal record. So, after consulting the vic- 
tims, Sepe decided on probation rather 
than prison—provided that the young 
man would attend Saturday morning 
breakfasts in a predominantly black 
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EX—DRUG SELLER GARRETT TEACHING LEATHER 


church and also do volunteer work for 
a black charity. “You're going to find 
out,” said Sepe, “what it’s like to live in 
a black community.” 

If the sentence was not exactly or- 
thodox, it was nonetheless in line with 
a growing search for alternatives to jail 
Judge Sepe, 47, has become Miami's 
foremost proponent of what might be 
called creative punishment. Rather than 
hand down penalties that fit the crime, 
Sepe tries to set probation terms that 
may prevent continued offenses. Thus a 
young marijuana smuggler was ordered 
to go back to college, get a job, report 
his grades to the court and write a pa- 
per on whether marijuana has harmful 
effects. A youth convicted of disorderly 
conduct and violently resisting arrest 
was required to teach a jail inmate how 
to read. When a cleanup of the Miami 
River was organized by officials, more 
than a dozen Sepe “volunteers” were 
there to help; two were cited for their ex- 
traordinary efforts by Florida’s secretary 
of state, and Sepe immediately ended 
their probation. 

Asa rule, Sepe considers alternatives 
to jail only for those convicted of a non- 
violent crime “where there is not a trau- 
ma left on the victim or the commu- 
nity.” His aim is generally to give the 
chance for “a sense of satisfaction and 
accomplishment” that prison rarely of- 
fers. But in each case, the defendant can 
go to jail if he fails to fulfill the pro- 
bation terms. A self-described “roman- 
tic Italian” born in Brooklyn of immi- 
grant parents, Sepe credits the discipline 
of a military academy for his own trou- 
ble-free youth. As a young Florida pros- 
ecutor, he was in charge of a state nar- 
cotics-education program and “came to 
believe that one of the main causes of 
drug abuse and crime was idleness and 
loss of self-respect. As a judge, I decid- 
ed I could do something about that.” 

Some of Sepe’s more imaginative 
sentences have been vulnerable to crit- 
icism. One assignment, for instance, was 
to make a defendant caught attempting 
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TOOLING ART TO RETARDED CHILDREN IN MIAMI 


burglary ask every Jewish family in a 
voting district whether it had been test- 
ed for Tay-Sachs disease, and keep a rec- 
ord of the answer. The survey was aban- 
doned after a medical researcher called 
it “silly” and pointed out that expert 
counseling is necessary before such test- 
ing, in order to avoid unduly alarming 
those who may be carriers but do not 
have the genetic disease. Sepe also 
caused a local furor last year by offer- 
ing to release convicted child molesters 
and exhibitionists if they would take in- 
jections of a female hormone to lower 
their sex drive. Recently, when a psy- 
chiatrist reported that a youth who ap- 
propriated a 22-ft. sailboat had been 
“deprived of love and affection,” Sepe 
ordered the defendant to live at home, 
seek psychiatric help and get a girl 
friend. That solution failed, and Sepe 
soon had to send the young man to a 
mental institution. 

The Rewards. Despite such set- 
backs, Sepe estimates that his sentences 
have been “over 95% successful.” Mi- 
chael Garrett, 24, was an unemployed 
artist when he was convicted of posses- 
sion and sale of cocaine. Sepe ordered 
him to teach art to mentally retarded 
children at Miami's Hope School. To 
Garrett, the experience was the most re- 
warding of his life; he now is part of the 
school’s paid staff. Carl Dachton had a 
similar experience. A gun-shop owner 
held in contempt for temporarily return- 
ing a customer's guns in violation of a 
court order, he was required to take five 
white, five black and five Cuban boys 
on trips to the Everglades “to teach them 
to know and love the outdoors as you 
do.” Delighted with the task, Dachton 
says, “Now I'd rather go fishing with 
kids than with adults.” 

“The court must treat each case as 
if no other exists,” says Sepe. “When 
an individual violates a public law and 
owes the community something, why 
not repay the community with whatever 
skills or gifts he may have in exchange 
for not going to jail?” 
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Tube-lIt- Y ourself 


Some day, predicted Andy Warhol 
a few years ago, “everybody will be fa- 
mous for at least 15 minutes.” Thanks 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, such universal celebrity may 
soon be possible. In 1972 the FCC ruled 
that all cable-television stations entering 
the top 100 market areas in the US 
and having more than 3,500 subscribers 
must provide at least one channel for 
the exclusive use of the public on a first- 
come, first-served basis 

“It’s like an electronic Hyde Park 
speaker's corner,” said Shirley Simmons, 
a member of an off-off-Broadway rep- 
ertory company planning to perform on 
public access. Indeed it is. Anyone can 
walk through the cablecaster’s door, sign 
up for an available time slot, and go on 
the air (or, more precisely, through the 
wire) with any kind of show: Tom’s 
neighborhood news, Dick’s consumer 
reports or Uncle Harry’s rendition of /'// 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen 

Public access is strictly do-it-your- 
self. Cable operators are required to pro- 
vide the hardware—studio facilities for 
live programming or video-camera and 
editing equipment for taped shows—and 
the cable time. Some cable companies 
also provide technical assistance, but 
few can afford to hire full-time public- 
access aides. The FCC lets the cable com- 
pany charge a small equipment fee for 
programs that run more than the min- 
imum five minutes allowed all appli- 
cants, but most stations schedule longer 
shows at no charge. If openings allow, 


in fact, even regular weekly shows may 
be arranged for. Usually the user’s only 
expense is for video tape (about $10 per 
half-hour) 

Although public access is still in its 
infancy, at least 150 of the 3,000 U.S 
cable stations now spend from $50 a 
month (in Wapakoneta, Ohio) to more 
than $200,000 a year (New York City) 
on such programming. DeKalb, IIL. 
schedules 24 hours a week; San Jose, 
Calif., 100 hours; in New York City, two 
companies now offer 600 hours a month 

“The first fear that cable television 
has about public access is that fringe 
groups will be the ones to use it,” says 
Sharon Portin of Channel 3 in Lynn- 
wood, Wash. “Our experience has been 
the opposite.” The most active partic- 
ipants are community groups: religious 
organizations, ‘libraries, ethnic and mi- 
nority associations. 

Public access can never be accused 
of being monotonous. The schedule in 
Reading, Pa., has included the regular 
half-hour Che-Lumumba-Jackson Col- 
lective Black Community News and a 
twelve-year-old budding sportscaster’s 
report on the junior stock-car races 
Bakersfield, Calif, has programmed 
square-dance instruction, an environ- 
mentalist appeal to save Redrock Can- 
yon and a college spoof called Stagnet 

Technical quality on public access 
is highly variable, from the charmingly 
erratic to the abysmal. Most cable op- 
erators offer instruction in the use of 
camera and tape equipment. Even so, 
“it takes a little practice to get the hang 
of using the camera,” notes Joe Collins 
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SHOW BUSINESS & TV 


of Orlando, Fla.’s Orange Cablevision 
But stations encourage novices to air 
their efforts. Thus Orlando has recently 
seen one Warholesque half-hour that 
consisted of a man cutting down a tree, 
and another that zeroed (or zigzagged) 
in on the ducks around Lake Eola. 

This delightful “anything goes” in- 
formality can go too far. Annie Patter- 
son, 59, makes vigorous use of Orange 
Cablevision to air her “inside” knowl- 
edge of a Kennedy assassination con- 
spiracy. Since The Annie Patterson Show 
often displays “real bad form,” Program 
Coordinator Debi Amos personally su- 
pervises the telecasting but says, “I can't 
stop her because I have no law or rules 
to stop her with.” That dilemma is not 
unique. In Reading last year there were 
two programs by the Ku Klux Klan. 

The Fcc forbids cable companies to 
interfere with public-access program- 
ming, except in a few cases, including 
obscenity. But even here it has left un- 
resolved the question of who is respon- 
sible for deciding what is obscene—the 
company, the individual user, or some 
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BRUCE THE MECHANICAL SHARK ON LOCATION OFF MARTHA'S VINEYARD IN JAWS 


third party like a committee. In New 
York, where a state law prohibiting any 
censorship of public access further mud- 
dies the obscenity issue, a program 
called The Underground Tonight Show 
recently showed a startlingly explicit 
tape of a “female-masturbation therapy 
class.” One of New York City’s cable 
companies carried it, preceding it with 
a disclaimer explaining the legal mud- 
dle. The other simply cut five minutes 
from the eight-minute tape. Both com- 
panies may have acted illegally. Anoth- 
er weekly New York show, produced by 
Anton Perich, 29, features a campy 
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troupe of players doing takeoffs of var- 
ious sexual proclivities (and occasionally 
of their clothing in the process). Because 
of a few shows like these, the New York 
public channels are sometimes called 
“pubic access.” 

Cable companies unanimously do 
not want to assume censorship respon- 
sibility. Says a spokeswoman for New 
York’s Manhattan Cable TV: “It is not 
our channel; it is the public’s channel.” 
But many operators would like some sort 
of community-review system to try to 
implement the FCC’s obscenity clause. 

In most cities, however, public ac- 
cess is barely getting off the ground, 
much less flying in the face of conven- 
tion. “It’s really hard work getting peo- 
ple to do things,” says Sharon Portin, 
station manager in Lynnwood. Her 
company’s biggest problem, she adds, is 
that “one minute we're the good guys 
for making our studio facilities available, 
and the next minute we're the bad guys 
for refusing to take our remote equip- 
ment down the Columbia River on a 
raft filled with a 16-piece band.” 


Introducing Bruce 


What is bigger than a bakery truck, 
has skin like sandpaper, three rows of 
pointy white teeth and beady black eyes? 
Of course, it is Hollywood's newest star: 
a 25-ft. mechanical great white shark 
named Bruce. 

Bruce was born, or built, to play the 
title role in the film version of Peter 
Benchley’s bestselling novel Jaws, about 
a beach resort beset by a rampaging 
shark. The producers would like to keep 
their star under wraps. “It’s like The Ex- 


orcist,” says Director Steven Spielberg. 
“If everybody knew that that kid was 
really vomiting pea soup, they wouldn’t 
have been shocked.” Anyway, much of 
the movie’s shark footage will use real 
fish. Bruce is for close-up action of limb 
tearing, boat bashing and man eating 
that will inspire “40 minutes of unin- 
terrupted terror and excitement.” 

Created by former Disney Special 
Effects Chief Robert Mattey and Jaws 
Art Director Joe Alves, Bruce is, in fact, 
triplets—one to be photographed from 
the right side, one from the left and one 
for all angling. The three are currently 
working on location in the waters off 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

The Bruces are indeed paragons of 
piscine verisimilitude. Their gray and 
white polyurethane skin, sprayed with 
a fine-grained silica, is authentically 
sandpapery enough to be the envy of 
all the lady sharks at sea. Their eyes 
dart frighteningly, their great tails are 
fully articulated, and their three-way 
stretch jaws—with head-and-shoulder 
roominess—are filled with three rows of 
pearly polyurethane teeth. 

Seen from their off-camera sides, 
however, Bruce’s right and left look 
more like cutaway drawings of an old 
Messerschmitt 109. Each has a 25-ft 
spine of tubular and spring steel, paint- 
ed a decidedly unsharklike yellow, and 
50 bright green, double-jointed ribs, 
housing some 500 ft. of plastic tubing, 
25 remote-controlled valves and 20 elec- 
tric and pneumatic hoses. 

The one-sided Bruces are operated 
from an underwater platform with a 
huge, cranelike arm. Hydraulically pow- 
ered and manipulated by the arm, Bruce 
is agile enough to sink a ship, which he 
does. All-Around Bruce, known as the 
“free-floater,” is controlled by a towing 
boat with a 300-ft. pneumatic line. That 
Bruce, says Creator Mattey, “has unlim- 
ited running room, like a person on 
water skis being pulled on the open sea.” 

Even though the new star is cod- 
died with his own 200-ft. by 75-ft. 
“Shark City” workshop and a corps of 
23 crewmen in daily attendance, all of 
Bruce’s schizoid personae are temper- 
amental. He has a shocking tendency 
to corrode after his daily salt-water 
swishing. His grainy skin is subject to 
sun bleach too, so every week he needs 
a new epidermis. When not skillfully su- 
pervised, in fact, Bruce simply gets out 
of hand. Three weeks ago, during a dif- 
ficult diving scene, he hauled off and 
rammed headfirst into his control plat- 
form. His nose job took a week, adding 
another delay to an enterprise already 
two months behind schedule. 

But Bruce’s performance, say the 
producers, is worth enduring all his va- 
garies. The first time out, as Bruce blood- 
ily “tore apart” a fellow actor, even the 
hard-crusted crew burst into applause. 
On a later occasion, as Bruce “tore 
apart” a victim, Actor Chris Rebello, 5, 
playing the son of the town’s police chief, 
burst into terrified tears. 
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Courtesy Chicago Historical Society 


We witnessed the rebirth of Chicago's streets 


You’re looking at a peaceful vignette from Chicago’s 
often-turbulent past. That’s Center Street with all the 
trees and the cable cars, and Clark Street is in the fore- 
ground. The only air conditioning in those days consisted 
of open windows (note building on the right), and a sign 
under the canopy suggests that the country did have a 
good 5-cent cigar. 

When the above photo was taken circa 1905, Fairfield 
Savings was four years old and growing—growing right 
along with a rapidly expanding city, serving the savings 
and home loan needs of its hard-working citizens. 

Today the cable cars are but a distant memory of 
another age. And so is Center Street. It’s been known as 
Armitage Avenue for a good number of years now. Other 
street names have disappeared too. Anna Place is now 
Claremont Avenue, Alma Street has become Sunnyside 
Avenue, Agnes Street is now called School Street, and 
Wells Street was once renamed Fifth Avenue, then 
changed back to its original name. And there are dozens 
of other Chicago streets that were reborn under new 
names. Why all the changes? Well, to eliminate con- 


fusion, for one. At the turn of the century, for example, 
Chicago found itself with twelve Washington Streets and 
Places. 

Today there certainly should be no confusion about 
Chicago’s streets or the convenient house numbering sys- 
tem. And when it comes to addresses, tens of thousands of 
Chicagoland savers and borrowers have no trouble finding 
the intersection of Milwaukee, North and Damen Avenues 

the home of Fairfield Savings. Next to the address of 
their own home, many call this their most important ad- 
dress in Chicago. 
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Intellectuals: It 
Takes One to Know One 


THE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ELITE 
by CHARLES KADUSHIN 
389 pages. Little, Brown. $8.95. 


Between the time Spiro Agnew be- 
came a household word and the moment 
he passed into the garage sale of his- 
tory, many of America’s intellectuals 
feared a recurrence of McCarthy fever 
But with the notable exception of Dan- 
iel Ellsberg, the Administration was not 
out to get those who, in the early cold 
war, were derisively called eggheads 
The Vice President’s bark was reserved 
for TV, newspaper and magazine jour- 
nalists, a motley lot whom intellectuals 
sometimes refer to as middlebrows, 

But what precisely is an intellectual? 
Four years ago, Columbia Sociologist 
Charles Kadushin and a fleet of re- 
searchers decided to find out. On the ar- 
bitrary and probably wrongheaded as- 
sumption that an intellectual is a 
generalist who writes literary or social 
criticism, Kadushin eliminated the hard 
scientists, theoretical physicists and 
mathematicians. He narrowed his field 
to 8,000 humanists and social scientists 
from leading schools who had contrib- 
uted articles from 1964 to 1968 to the 
top 22 intellectual journals 

From these, 110 intellectuals were 
chosen to be interviewed. Working from 
the premise that it takes one to know 
one, the professor asked each to name 
the intellectual they thought had the 
most prestige and influence among in- 
tellectuals. What resulted was a list of 
“The Seventy Most Prestigious Con- 
temporary American Intellectuals,” 
broken down into four groups 

The list reflects almost totally the 
shades of liberal-left opinion from con- 
servalive to radical. It also reflects a 
certain confusion in the criteria. List- 
ed in the first group of eleven, for ex- 
ample, is Robert Silvers, the editor of 
the New York Review of Books, the mag- 
azine that the study indicates is fa- 
vored by intellectuals who want to reach 
other intellectuals. Silvers is an able 
editor but an infrequent writer; it must 
be assumed that his ranking at the 
top, along with Edmund Wilson, Li- 
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onel Trilling and Norman Mailer,* is 
due to a power not unlike that of the 
maitre d’ of an exclusive restaurant 

The decline of an interest in liter- 
ature and the currently overwhelming 
concern with public affairs is evident 
too. Among the 70, only two poets are 
listed (the late W.H. Auden and Rob- 
ert Lowell) and four major novelists 
(Mary McCarthy, Norman Mailer, Saul 
Bellow and Philip Roth). Popular crit- 
ics also appear: The New Yorker's film 
reviewer Pauline Kael, who is in the 
third group, a fact that may curl the 
lip of New York magazine’s theater crit- 
ic John Simon, who just squeaked into 
the fourth and lowest category. Half of 
the chosen live within what Kadushin 
calls “lunch distance” of New York 
—a 50-mile limit he considers conve- 
nient for day trips to the city. Wher- 
ever they live, these intellectuals are 
well paid (average income: $35,000 a 
year). They write most frequently in 
such magazines as Partisan Review, the 
New Republic, Commentary, Dissent and 
the New York Review of Books. 

Kissinger Syndrome. The direct 
power of Kadushin’s intellectuals seems 
limited mainly to the ability to en- 
hance or diminish each other's repu- 
tations. It is a power exercised largely 
through their journals, around which 
loose groups or cliques form, and it is 
diminished by the fact that intellectuals 
who take high jobs in Washington tend 
to lose their credentials temporarily 
The most obvious case is Henry Kis- 
singer. His name is nowhere on the of- 
ficial list, an omission that Kadushin 
informally corrects by noting that Kis- 
singer is “a leading American intel- 
lectual.” The Kissinger syndrome may 
also explain the absence from the list 
of Daniel Boorstin (author of The Jm- 
age, or What Happened to the Amer- 
ican Dream and Decline of Radicalism), 
who in 1969 was a divisional director 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 

But no amount of sterilized socio- 
logical data can refute the fact that in- 
side the “intellectual mafia” the elite 
sometimes gangs up to wield its power 
in peevish and arbitrary ways. Still 


*The others: 1) Daniel Bell, 2) Noam Chomsky 
3) John Kenneth Galbraith, 4) Irving Howe 
$) Dwight Macdonald, 6) Susan Sontag, 7) Mary 
McCarthy 
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DANIEL BELL 


Kadushin’s study should re- 
duce some of the paranoia 
that frequently afflicts 
non—New York intellectuals 
For example, the reasons that 
Jews account for one half of 
his list are historical and cul- 
tural, not part of some eth- 
nic conspiracy. Moreover, 
some of the nastiest splits 
and squabbles in literary 
New York have occurred be- 
tween Jews. When Commen- 
tary Editor Norman Podho- 
retz published Making It in 
1968, for example, another 
Jewish editor and writer, who 
ranks slightly lower on the 
list, began referring to the 
book as “Kike’s Peak.” 

The most obvious fact 
about the select few is that 
most are over 50 (in fact, six 
on the list are dead). In the 
top groups, only 41-year-old 
Susan Sontag can be consid- 
ered new blueblood, and she 
made her debut with an essay 
on camp more than a decade 
ago. Kadushin found that in 
general the people inter- 
viewed were “systematically 
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ignorant” of up-and-coming young in- 
tellectuals. Brilliant youthful Catholic 
writers like Gary Wills (Nixon Agonistes, 
The Bare Ruined Choir) and important 
new journals like Theodore Solatoroff's 
American Review do not appear to be 
taken with sufficient seriousness. 

Art Critic Harold Rosenberg (he 
made the fourth group) once described 
intellectuals as a “herd of independent 
minds.” That is largely true of the 70 
leading intellectuals on Kadushin’ list. 
Yet leading is precisely what contempo- 
rary intellectuals do not do much of. The 
record indicates that most of them fol- 
lowed black activists into the race issue 
and young antiwar militants into oppos- 
ing the Viet Nam War. But then so did 
nearly everyone else who was not furious 
at being denied a job because of his color 
or threatened with having to fight a 
tainted war. 

Mixing sociology with aspects of 
market research, The American Intellec- 
tual Elite substitutes too many measure- 
ments for the men and women it pur- 
ports to study. Chancellor of the New 
School Harry Gideonese put more life 
into the subject when he casually defined 
an intellectual as “a person living artic- 
ulately beyond his intellectual means 
—if he lives within his intellectual 
means, he isascholar.” #R.Z. Sheppard 


Getting and Spending 
THE CONNOISSEUR 


by EVAN S. CONNELL JR. 
197 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


A Manhattan insurance executive 
named Muhlbach is scouting a rival's 
New Mexico operations. His object is 
corporate merger, but Muhlbach finds 
his own independence endangered. In a 
Taos curio shop, he is transfixed by a ter- 
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ra cotta nobleman. His soft, Prufrockian 
sensibility struggles briefly to under- 
stand the figurine’s power. “Does he re- 
mind me of myself?” Muhlbach wonders 
incongruously. No matter. He pays $30 
for it and takes the piece to an expert in 
Albuquerque. The verdict is quick: au- 
thentic Mayan, a dark survivor from 
pre-Columbian burial rites. By the time 
his plane touches down in New York, 
Muhlbach is possessed by his possession. 

With declarative simplicity, The 
Connoisseur traces Muhlbach’s plunge 
into a world where everyone is “into” 
some sort of object: wicker baskets, 
pre-Columbian bowls, Oriental sculp- 
tures, early American leg irons. His new 
acquaintances are sharks, nuzzling 
through dealers’ galleries, circling 
fiercely at auctions. With cold passion, 
they study the artifacts of vanquished 
people; blankly, they watch for signs of 
ignorance or weakness in competitors, 
especially newcomers like Muhlbach. 
Having acquired a little knowledge, he 
quickly obliges them. He successfully 
bids on what he takes to be an Olmec 
jade mask, realizing only as the hammer 
falls that none of the authentic dealers 
had been nibbling. 

Pangs of Greed. This small novel 
leaves Muhlbach dangling between 
pleasure and despair. Packed with pre- 
Columbian arcana (Connell himself is a 
collector), it conveys the joyous release 
that absorption in a stern hobby can 
bring. Something alien has penetrated 
Muhlbach’s life and opened vistas he 
can never exhaust. Not certain whether 
his response is to beauty or authenticity, 
Muhlbach nonetheless responds. Yet he 
is aware of some disquieting side effects: 
increasing pangs of greed for what he 
can appreciate but not afford, a habit of 
judging people by their acquisitions 
—and of being judged and found want- 
ing in return. Muhlbach knows that his 
addiction lends moral support to a rapa- 
cious modern traffic in antiquities; oper- 
ating on his behalf, grave robbers and 
smugglers struggle to finish the dispers- 
al of pre-Columbian civilizations begun 
by the Spanish five centuries ago. 

In the past, Connell has explored 
—and refined—two different kinds of 
narratives. Mrs. Bridge (1959) and Mr. 
Bridge (1969) spun out a series of vi- 
gnettes in the Midwestern lives of their 
protagonists; the accretions were devas- 
tating catalogues of anomie. In Notes 
from a Bottle Found on the Beach at Car- 
mel (1963) and Points for a Compass 
Rose (1973), Connell shored fragments 
of history and reflection against our ruin, 
casting them in prose lines that rang 
with poetry. 

The Connoisseur is both more con- 
ventional and less informative than its 
predecessors; in it, Connell has empha- 
sized clarity at the expense of resonance. 
But to hold him to his own standard is to 
tell the negative half of the story. Con- 
nell’s style is a model of economy; it re- 
veals the care of an artisan whose works 
should be collected. ® Paul Gray 
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CAVETT AT PLAY 


A Little Boy Blue 


CAVETT 

by DICK CAVETT and 

CHRISTOPHER PORTERFIELD 

373 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$8.95. 


Dick Cavett is the darling of people 
who say proudly that they never watch 
television. His wit is quick and respon- 
sive—it avoids the soggy, set-piece gag 
and flashes in reaction to what the guest 
has just said. When Norman Mailer 
once proclaimed that he was smarter 
than the other guests, Cavett briskly of- 
fered him another chair to contain his 
giant intellect. While the Jack Paars or 
the Merv Griffins or the Johnny Car- 
sons put on guests like Zsa Zsa Gabor 
and Buddy Hackett, Cavett is likely to 
capture such provocative types as Kath- 
arine Hepburn, Laurence Olivier, Orson 
Welles and Lester Maddox. 

Is Cavett as bright as he seems? A se- 
rious man in an unserious business? This 
book sets out to prove that he is. It is 
cast in the semispecious form of a talk 
show with Cavett the guest. His host-in- 
terlocutor is Christopher Porterfield, 
who was once Cavett’s roommate at 
Yale and now acts as executive produc- 
er for Cavett’s production company. 

Porterfield is a critic and an expe- 
rienced journalist (until this year he was 
a senior editor of TIME). His questions 
are thoughtful, if overlong, and the lit- 
erary format works reasonably well. It 
allows Cavett to describe with amiable 
condescension his boyhood in Nebraska 
(his parents were both teachers), and his 
high school traumas (he was the short- 
est boy in any assembly). He was also 
the brightest and most competitive (he 
was twice a Nebraska state champion 
in gymnastics, a sport in which his 5 ft. 
6 in. height was no handicap). 

All together, an ideal candidate for 
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GREEN PAPER NO 1 


Even if the world runs out of oil, 
America can still have trees. 





Every American man, woman 
and child will use a ton of wood 
this year. And more next year, 
and every year thereafter. 

At that rate, you might think 
we’d strip our forests bare. 

Fortunately, that’s not so. Be- 
cause — unlike coal, oil or ore — 
wood is renewable so we need 
never run out. 

And the fact is we never will, 


if we practice common sense con- 
servation and expand modern 
forest management practices to 
all areas of the American forest. 

The forest industry already 
has demonstrated what can be 
done to increase the basic natural 
resource. Industry owns only 13% 
of the commercial forestland* in 
the United States. Yet it pro- 
duces almost 30% of the raw 
material for American wood pro- 
ducts from that small fraction of 
the land. 

One reason such a small part 
of the land produces so much is 
intensive forestry. Harvested land 
is regenerated quickly, sometimes 
with super-select seedlings. Young 
groves are thinned to release the 
best trees to full sunshine and 
growing room. Fertilizer is used 
to make up for soil deficiencies 
and encourage rapid growth. 

In some places, we’re already 
growing a third more wood on 
the same land — every year. 

And, as a nation as a whole, 
we’re actually growing more wood 
than we cut — every year. 

So our forest can be increasingly 
productive, as long as we con- 





*Commercial forest is described as 
that aon of the total forest which 


is capable and available f. ing 
trees for arvedt. Parks, LF jnlp 
and Primitive Areas are not included. 


tinue intensive forestry and sup- 
port the concept of growing trees 
as a business with reasonable 
profit incentives. 

And industrial forests can be 
productive for everyone. 

And that includes the simple 
human pleasure of those who 
hunt, fish or merely take a walk 
in the woods. 

The next time the news of short- 
ages makes the future look dark, 
think about the American forest. 
It’s a bright spot amidst all the 
bad news. 

If you’d like to know more, 
write George Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 
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Come to the Southwest 
Metroplex and watch your 
cost of living go down. While 
your style of living moves up. 

Fact is, housing costs here 
are second lowest among the 
18 largest US. cities. While 
living styles run the range 
from suburban estates to con- 
temporary condominiums to 
country cottages... from ranch 
property to lakefront hide- 
aways. With plenty of room 
for gardens, tennis courts, 
patio barbecues and, of course, 
swimming pools. 

Naturally, you'll have to 
leave some things behind. Like 
state income tax. City Income 
tax. And air pollution. The 
Environmental Protection 
Agency reports that only 2 of 
the 18 largest US. cities have 
cleaner air. 

So look at our sample 
housing figures. Fill in your 
figures. And compare. It may 
be a moving experience. 

For more information 
on The Southwest Metroplex, 
contact Mr. Richard D. Jones, 
Executive Director, North 
Texas Commission, 600 
Avenue H East, Suite 101, 
Arlington, Texas 76011 Or 
phone (817) 265-7101 


The Southwest Metroplex: A new world capital. 
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Whether you're suffering from 
the bothersome symptoms, or Jock 
Itch (Tinea cruris), you should be 
using Cruex® Medicated Spray-On 
Powder. 

Cruex provides fast relief. It 
soothes itchy, inflamed skin. Ab- 
sorbs perspiration. Helps cushion 
against further irritation. And, 
because it’s medicated, Cruex is 
strong enough to help prevent the 
fungous infection that can develop 
when these annoying symptoms 
are improperly treated. 

Since Cruex is a spray-on 
powder: it penetrates into hard-to- 
reach places... you avoid the 
messiness of creams, ointments, 
and powders. ..and you eliminate 
the pain of rubbing, dabbing, or 
smearing on to sore, inflamed skin. 
Get relief—fast. Avoid embarrassing itch, too. 
With Cruex. Soothing, cooling Cruex. 


Ccruex 


Guaranteed to work, or your money back from the manufacturer. 
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BOOKS 


a scholarship to Yale (class of 1958) 
and that’s what he got. In New Haven 
the poor, bright, pint-sized Midwest- 
erner felt left out, though his class- 
mates were dazzled by his ability to 
make instant anagrams out of any name 
that was mentioned (“Alec Guinness” 
became “genuine class”). Along with 
French and German, he acquired a 
great many cultural tag lines and thrif- 
tily squirreled them away in the back 
of his mind for future use, Cavett is cer- 
tainly the only comedian extant who 
could say, “Where did we get this ob- 
session that exegesis saves? God for- 
give that pun.” Cavett was of course 
show biz obsessed. He met Carrie Nye 
McGeoy, his future wife, while acting 
in a New Haven amateur production 
After graduation he hung around Broad- 
way theaters, cadged a job with Jack 
Paar as a jokesmith, wrote for Johnny 
Carson and tried his own nightclub 
act as a stand-up comic 

If the book at times has the stilted air 
of This Is Your Life, it is still top enter- 
tainment for the reader, with scarcely a 
dull minute and only a minimum of sta- 
tion breaks (i.e., plugs for Cavett). Cav- 
ett is no one-shot, gag-line comedian but 
a man whose turn of mind brings intel- 
ligence and humor to bear on childhood 
memories and adolescent contretemps 
(mostly sexual), and produces marvel- 
ously generous yet accurate assessments 
of his rivals (Carson, Paar, et a/.) and ac- 
knowledged betters (Groucho Marx and 
Woody Allen). May the book’s Nielsen 
rating be higher than Cavett’s is at the 
moment ®A.T. Baker 
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The New Bronco Breed 


Tom Ferguson, 23, is a surprisingly 
mild individual for a man who makes 
his living as a champion steer wrestler 
and calf roper. Unlike the ornery, un- 
tamed cowboys of rodeo lore, he does 
not brawl his way from one prairie town 
to the next. His rodeo skills were honed 
not on a hardscrabble ranch but on a col- 
lege campus. Even so, almost every time 
Ferguson grabs a rampant 800-lb. steer 
by the horns to “bulldog” it to the turf, 
or smoothly lassoes a speeding calf, he 
places in the money. So far this year he 
has already earned more than $50,000 
which makes him the biggest winner in 
the sport. Last week he added another 
$1,000 while winning the calf roping 
competition in Coffeyville, Kans., and 
the steer wrestling in Abilene 

In manner, if not in his top-level 
earnings, Ferguson is typical of a new 
breed of cowboy that is rapidly trans- 
forming the rodeo from a rowdy range 
spectacle to a disciplined, businesslike 
sport. Fully one-third of the 3,000- 
member Rodeo Cowboys Association 
today have attended college, and only 
half have ever worked on a ranch—ro- 
deo’s traditional training ground. For 
them the path upward winds through 
“Little Britches” (the cowboy’s equiva- 
lent of the Little League), high school 
competition and eventually college 
teams.* Competitors put up with the se- 
rious training regimen in return for the 
cash prizes available on the rodeo cir- 
cuit: a total purse of about $5 million, 
up 30% from a decade ago 


*More than 200 colleges, mostly in the West, have 
rodeo teams or clubs, though the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association does not sanction 


competition because many college rodeos offer 
cash prizes. 





In corrals from Mineral Wells, Tex- 
as, to Deadwood, S. Dak., the basic in- 
gredients of the community-organized 
rodeo have not changed. Bareback 
bronc and brahma bull riding, the mean- 
est rodeo events, still delight the fans 
and break the bones of contestants. Shot 
into the arena on the back of an insane- 
ly bucking bull or bronc, the rider must 
stay aboard for eight frantic seconds, 
holding on by his spurs and a rope cinch 
that he is allowed to grasp with only 
one hand. If the cowboy survives the 
frenzied ride, two judges score his effort 
for degree of difficulty and quality, usu- 
ally awarding the best performance 75 
or 80 out of a possible 100 points 

Special Magic. Steer wrestlers, 
whose goal essentially is to pin cattle to 
the ground in the fastest possible time, 
engage in hand-to-horn combat with an- 
imals four times their size. Calf ropers 
have developed a special magic with a 
lasso—to say nothing of training their 
horses to keep the rope taut while the 
roper ties together three of the calf's legs 

The rodeo is still rock-hard with 
flinty characters. Wick Peth, 44, could 
be relaxing at his ranch in Bow, Wash.; 
instead, he runs around rodeo arenas as 
a bullfighter trying to keep marauding 
horned brahmas from impaling riders 
who have toppled in their path. Earlier 
this year, Peth was gored in the leg and 
ripped both Achilles’ tendons; three 
weeks later he was back in action. Mal- 
colm Baldrige, 51, is more fanatical than 
flinty. Chairman of the diversified Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Co. in non-cowboy 
Waterbury, Conn., Baldrige takes every 
chance he can get to join the tour and 
rope steers. “It's cheaper than golf,” he 
says, “and it really relaxes me in a way 
I love to compete and I go to win.” His 
office even has a sawhorse with horns at- 
tached to one end so that he can prac- 
tice from his swivel chair 

Struggling Cowgirls. “Rodeo is 
tough,” says Steer Wrestler Walt Gar- 
rison, who doubles as a Dallas Cowboy 
running back during the football sea- 


PRUDOM ON BRONC & FERGUSON DOGGING STEER 


son. “You got to be in good shape.” The 
cowboys are all business as they wait 
their turn to compete, watching the ac- 
tion to pick up pointers or carefully 
dowsing their gloves and chaps in resin 
to improve the grip. “These fellows have 
changed a lot,” says Frank Barrett, ro- 
deo doctor at Cheyenne Frontier Days 
(attendance this year: 101,000) for 23 
years. “I can remember when cowboys 
used to squat down and drink up before 
riding. I treated a lot more injuries 
then.” 

Another change is cowgirl compe- 
tition. The cowgirls have been around 
for years, but now, instead of perform- 
ing merely as a side show to the men’s 
rodeo, several hundred female ropers 
and riders have organized their own cir- 
cuit. With only 30 rodeos and prize 
money so limited that the leading com- 
petitors earn less than $1,000 a year, the 
cowgirl tour is struggling to gain parity 
“We're out there riding the same broncs 
and bulls the men are,” says 
top Bareback Rider Benjie Prudom 
“There's no reason we shouldn't get paid 
the same.” Indeed, Prudom, a criminal- 
justice major at Sam Houston State Uni- 
versity in Huntsville, Texas, trains as 
hard as any cowboy, lifting weights (she 
bench-presses 140 Ibs.), doing push-ups 
and riding. The women’s first big pay- 
days will come on Oct. 5 and 6 at the 
Girls Rodeo Association championships 
in Spring Creek, Nev. The purse 
$25,000 

The wear and tear are greater on 
the men’s circuit, where cowboys spend 
most of their time just “going down the 
road"’—their phrase for traveling to the 
next competition. Because prize money 
is spread among the 600 rodeos that 
make up the organized circuit sanc- 
tioned by the Cowboys Association, they 
have to hit a hundred or more every sea- 
son to hope to make a living. (Even then, 
few earn as much as $10,000 a year.) 

Larry Mahan, the sport’s biggest 
winner before Ferguson arrived, hops 
from town to town in his own Cessna 
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Introducing AsthmaHaler.” 


And a program to help find 
a cure teractions. 


The distributor of AsthmaHaler believes it’s not enough to intro- 
duce a new brand for relief of the symptoms of asthma. We feel it’s 
even more important to help advance the efforts of finding a cure 
for asthma. 

That's why, along with the introduction of AsthmaHaler, we're 
launching a program that will aid the search for a cure. For every 
purchase of AsthmaHaler, we will, upon receipt of proof-of-purchase, 

~\ donate $1 for scientific research to 
help find a cure for asthma. 

If you suffer from asthma, we 
hope you will seek relief from its 
symptoms now by trying new, easy- 

to-use AsthmaHaler. Its compact 
aerosol dispenser delivers a fine 
mist of epinephrine, a broncho- 
dilatorthathelpsrelieveasthma 
symptoms. And, while you are 
helping yourself, you'll have 
the satisfaction of knowing 
that something positive and 
purposeful is being done to 
help find an asthma cure 
for you and millions like 

you. 
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r Buy new AsthmaHaler Mist and send the front carton panel to: og | 
AsthmaHaler™ 

[Research Fund for Asthma i 

Box 434, Tuckahoe, New York 10707. 
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I for research to help find a cure for asthma. j 
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SPORT 


310. But Mahan took in $64,000 last 
year. Nonstellar cowboys endure an 
endless string of sleepless nights as they 
crisscross Western highways in their 
cars and pickup trucks. 

No one knows the grind better than 
Tom Ferguson. Last year he drove 
80,000 miles in his 1973 Ford camper 
to compete in 112 rodeos from Florida 
to Alberta. In a dizzying week recently, 
he made three 800-mile round trips to 
appear in a pair of rodeos in Utah and 
a nine-day competition in Cheyenne. “If 
there’s a choice between staying one 
place and going,” explains the tireless 
Ferguson, “I'd rather keep going.” 

With his $50,000 already in hand 
and the danger of injury looming in ev- 
ery arena, why does Ferguson keep up 
the pace? “I guess I just love the com- 
petition,” he says. “Even if there weren't 
any money involved or any people 
watching, I'd still love to rope and ride.” 

Ferguson started roping chickens 
and cats at home in Tahlequah, Okla., 
when he was three. The son of a cloth- 
ing retailer who was once a steer wres- 
tler himself, Ferguson later attended 
California Polytechnic State University 
at San Luis Obispo “because it was a 
good rodeo school.”’ With him in the sad- 
dle, Cal Poly won the national intercol- 
legiate championship three out of four 
years—and for the period 1967-72, Fer- 
guson won $40,000. 

He hopes to keep winning big until 
he is 40. For now, he sees no reason to 
think about much else. In that single- 
minded devotion he is like most other 
rodeo hands. “I can't really say I'm look- 
ing forward to this forever,” says one, 
“but I know that if my ass ain't spin- 
ning around off some bronc’s back, I just 
ain’t happy or content.” 


Bookmaker’s Dream 


In the shadowy world of illegal pro- 
football betting, they are known as 
“readers” —informers who funnel inside 
information on a team’s physical and 
mental condition to bookies and odds- 
makers (TIME, Jan. 14). Most bookies 
have to settle for readers who pick up 
their dope secondhand from players, 
coaches, owners or even locker-room at- 
tendants. Now two big-time operators 
in New York City stand accused of us- 
ing the best kind of reader available: the 
official orthopedic surgeon of the New 
York Giants. 

According to a 40-count gambling 
indictment handed up in Manhattan last 
week, two bookies, Michael Astarita and 
Thomas Musto, conferred regularly last 
fall with Dr. Anthony Pisani about the 
“extent and exact nature of injuries” to 
several Giants players. On each of four 
weekends, after discussions with Pisani, 
the two gamblers, both of them reputed 
Mafia members, are said to have accept- 
ed bets in excess of $100,000 on pro 
games, including the Giants’. Pisani, 
who was granted immunity in exchange 
for his testimony, was not indicted. He 
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resigned from the Giants last month af- 
ter ten years as a team physician 
The indictment stunned the Na- 
tional Football League, which has suc- 
~ cessfully avoided any direct brush with 
gambling interests since Green Bay 
Packers Running Back Paul Hornung 
and Detroit Lions Tackle Alex Karras 
; were suspended in 1963 for betting on 
games. The N.F.L. long ago adopted 
an injury-reporting procedure that was 
designed specifically to prevent what 
happened in the Pisani affair. Twice 
every week, each of the league's 26 
teams must make public a list of in- 
jured players and their availability for 
the next game: “out, doubtful, ques- 


tionable, possible or probable.” 
But coaches have been known to 
_ withhold such information—Washing- 
; ton Redskins Coach George Allen con- 


se uP 





‘ GIANTS’ DR. PISANI ON THE SIDELINES 
The best kind of reader. 


given 


cealed an injury to a starting guard be- 
fore a play-off game in 1972—and it is 
clear that bookies are convinced that 
enough medical data remain unpubli- 
cized to make readers valuable. They 
are probably right 
The New York indictment charges 
that Astarita and Musto debriefed Dr 
Pisani last fall about the condition of 
Ron Johnson, the Giants’ star running 
back. Going into a Sept. 30 game against 
the Cleveland Browns, the injured John- 
son was listed as a “probable” player 
Partly for that reason, the Giants were 
rated as 4-point favorites. In fact, John- 
son did not play and the Giants lost 12- 
10. If the bookies knew Johnson would 
- not play, they stood to make a killing 
by accepting mostly Giants bets. What 
is good business for bookies is bad 
business for football. Coming on top 
of the players’ strike, the scandal is 
- just about the last thing the N.F.L 
+ needs. 
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Question_ 


How Dol! 
A Child? 


Answer 
Here’s What You Do: 


« Fill out your name and address on the 

coupon. 

Indicate your preference of boy or girl, 

and country, or: 

« Check the box marked “Choose any 
child who needs my help.” 

« Enclose your first monthly check. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a child? 
A. Only $15 per month, tax deductible. 
Q. Will I receive a photograph of the child ? 
A. Yes, along with information about the 
child, and a description of the Home or 
Project where the child receives assistance 
Q. How long before I learn about the child ? 
A. About two weeks. 

Q. May I write to the child? 

A. Yes. You will receive the child's origi- 
nal letter and an English translation, 
direct from the Home or Project. (Staff 
workers help children unable to write.) 
Q. Why does CCF use a sponsorship plan ? 
A. To provide children with long-term, 
person-to-person relationships. 

Q. What does the child receive because of 
my sponsorship ? 

A. This depends on the Project. You will 
receive detailed information. In general, 
CCF aid supplements other resources to 
help provide clothing, shelter, health care, 
spiritual guidance, education, school sup- 
plies, food—and love. 

Q. May I send an extra gift? 

A. Yes, if you wish to send $5 or $10 for 
a Christmas or birthday present, the 
entire amount is forwarded, and the money 
is used according to your instructions. 
You will receive a “thank you” letter 
from the child. 

Q. How often will the child write me ? 

A. This depends on how often you write. 
Children are not natural born letter writ- 
ers! So it is up to the sponsor to initiate. 
Instructions how to correspond with the 
child will be sent to you. 

Q. May groups sponsor a child ? 

A. Yes, church classes, office workers, 
civic clubs, schools and other groups 
sponsor children. 

Q. Is a financial statement available ? 

A. Yes, upon your request and we will be 
glad to answer any questions about how 
your gifts are used. 

Q. What types of Projects does CCF assist ? 
A. Children’s Homes and Family Helper 
Projects, plus homes for the blind, homes 
for abandoned babies, day care nurseries, 
vocational training centers, and many 
other types of projects. 








Q. Who supervises the work overseas ? 

A. Regional offices are staffed with na- 
tionals and Americans, and all personnel 
must meet professional standards—plus 
have a deep love for children. 

Q. Is CCF independent ? 

A. Yes, working closely with mission- 
aries, welfare agencies, and foreign gov- 
ernments, helping youngsters regardless of 
race or creed. 

Q. Is CCF registered with any government 
or child welfare agency ? 

A. Yes, with the U.S. State Department’s 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid, (No. 080), and is a member of 
the International Union for Child Wel- 
fare, Geneva. 

Won’t you sponsor a child? Thanks so 
much! Sponsors are needed right now for 
children in Brazil, India, Guatemala and 
Indonesia. 


— 





Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a [_} boy [-} girl in 

(Country). 
Choose any child who needs my help. 

I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 

payment of $ Send me child's 

name, story, address and picture. 


I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $. 
Please send | me more information. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 
State 











Zip. 


Canadians; Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. 
T1590 





Nearer to Doomsday 


Ever since 1947 when it was found- 
ed by conscience-stricken scientists who 
had helped create the atomic bomb, The 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists has re- 
corded the imminence of a nuclear ho- 
locaust with a “doomsday clock” on its 
cover. Two years ago, after the U.S. and 
U.SS.R. signed their first nuclear arms 
limitation pact, the Bulletin ’s editors set 
back the clock to twelve minutes to mid- 
night—the farthest it has ever been from 
that apocalyptic hour. Now the editors 
are no longer so optimistic. In the Sep- 
tember issue, the clock’s hands will be 
pushed forward to nine minutes before 
midnight. The editors cite a number of 





reasons for their new pessimism: the 
lack of a further arms agreement be- 
tween the superpowers; the continued 
spread of nuclear weaponry, emphasized 
by India’s entry into the “nuclear club”, 
the American promise of reactor tech- 
nology to the “volatile” Middle East; and 
mankind’s increasing vulnerability to 
nuclear sabotage and terrorism by ama- 
teur bomb makers. 


The Life Lab 


The spindly three-legged spacecraft 
sits silently on the dry, barren landscape. 
Suddenly, on command from controllers 
some 200 million miles away, the robot 
comes alive. A motor whirls; a slender, 10- 
ft.-long arm reaches out, opens a small 
scoop and digs up some of the reddish soil. 





Then the arm retracts, twists its wrist and 
drops the dirt into a small, mesh-covered 
opening on top of the spacecraft. Inside, 
analyzers go to work. Within a few weeks, 
the spacecraft sends a momentous radio 
message back to earth: Life exists on 
Mars. 


This dramatic scenario is no longer 
confined to the daydreams of imagina- 
tive exobiologists.* Last week techni- 
cians at TRW Inc. in Redondo Beach, 
Calif., were finishing two miniaturized 
laboratories that will be able to test Mar- 
tian soil for evidence of life. Next Au- 
gust, in the climax to NASA’s $1 billion 
Project Viking, two unmanned space- 
craft will be fired aloft from Cape Ca- 
naveral. After an eleven-month journey, 
the Viking ships will swing into orbit 
around Mars. Each will release a lander 
containing a life-seeking laboratory. Af- 
ter descending with the aid of parachute 
and braking rockets, the first sterilized 
package should touch down on July 4, 


JR EVERMAN 


VIKING LANDER AND MARS CLOSEUP 
Solutions from chicken soup. 


1976, near the mouth of a 3,000-mile- 
long gorge that cuts across the Red Plan- 
et like a Martian Grand Canyon. The 
second probe is to land near the north 
polar cap. Both sites were picked be- 
cause they could contain traces of water 
—essential to all terrestrial life. 

The tiny laboratories are housed in 
1-ft. cubes and weigh only 30 Ibs. apiece. 
Each is crammed with 140,000 electron- 
ic components—including 122,000 tran- 
sistors—40 thermostats, three tiny 
ovens, bottled radioactive gases, one 
pocket-sized chromatograph (used to 
identify the chemical component of the 
substance under study) and a small xe- 
non lamp that can simulate sunshine. 
Costing $16.9 million each, the labs can 
perform three different life-detection ex- 
periments without any human help. 

In one test, a small sample of Mar- 
tian soil will be partially submerged in a 


*Who speculate about life beyond the earth 


SCIENCE 


nutrient-rich solution (called “chicken 
soup” by the experimenters). If any 
Martian organisms grow in the broth 
and give off carbon dioxide or other 
common byproducts of respiration-like 
life processes, instruments will detect 
these chemicals. In another test, soil will 
be exposed to a nutrient containing ra- 
dioactive carbon 14. If any microorga- 
nisms consume the nutrient and give off 
carbon-bearing gases as metabolic 
wastes, those wastes will be radioactive- 
ly “tagged” and readily identified. Last- 
ly, a Martian soil sample will be exposed 
to xenon “sunlight” and a simulated 
Martian atmosphere of radioactive car- 
bon dioxide and water traces. After five 
days, the atmosphere will be purged, and 
the sample will be baked to more than 
1000° F. If vapors given off include any 
carbon 14, the scientists will be able to 
conclude that it was taken out of the at- 
mosphere by Martian organisms in a 
process like terrestrial photosynthesis. 
Even if Viking fails to detect living 
things, there is always the possibility 
that life on Mars is based on a chemistry 
different from that of any known life 
forms, or that it sought shelter even 
deeper in the ground as protection 
against the sun’s deadly ultraviolet rays. 
Should Viking find even the most 
primitive organism, it will help confirm 
what many scientists suspect: that life is 
not unique to earth and is probably com- 
monplace throughout the universe. 


Whales on the Beach 


To residents along the Carolina 
coast last fall, it looked like an invasion 
of monsters from the deep. Dozens of pi- 
lot whales swam ashore and died on the 
beaches at Kiawah Island, S.C., and 
Cape Lookout, N.C. Mentioned by the 
Roman naturalist Pliny, such suicidal 
mass strandings of the most intelligent of 
marine animals have been a persistent 
puzzle. Now, after completing autopsies 
on the doomed whales, scientists think 
that they have the answer. 

The beached mammals had no food 
in their stomachs and were suffering 
from serious infestations of parasitic 
worms in their middle ears and sinuses. 
According to Marine Biologists James 
G. Mead of the Smithsonian Institution’s 
Museum of Natural History in Washing- 
ton and John H. Prescott of Boston’s 
New England Aquarium, the worms 
had apparently been taken in along with 
meals of fish or squid. Once entrenched, 
they may have interfered with the 
whales’ highly sensitive, sonar-like 
echo-location system, which enables 
them to spot schools of fish and other ob- 
jects. The whales’ hearing is an essentia! 
part of the system, and if it is badly im- 
paired, the scientists say, the whales car 
neither locate any prey nor avoid haz. 
ardous shoals or beaches. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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-. The Quintrix pic 
- With an extra pre 
_our sharpest p! 


This year space-age technology comes 

to Panasonic color TV. The Quintrix circui 
picture tube. It has an extra prefocus 100% 
lens. That concentrates and focuses 

the electron beam. To bring you our 

sharpest picture ever. 

It’s also our ri 
brightest picture 
ever. Because the 
new Quintrix tube 
is mounted ona 
powerful 28.5 kv 
chassis. 

But our picture 
tube isn’t all we 
borrowed from 
outer space. Every 
Quatrecolor™ set 
has a modular Quintrix picture tube with 
chassis. With 75% concentrated electron beam. 
of the circuitry on five modular boards. 
So if service is required, it’s usually as 
easy as snapping the old module out 
and anew one in. 


Our conventional tube. 





